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King Charles the Second. 

Duke of York. 

Duke of Monmouth, natural aon to the King, 

Lord Willtam Russell. 

Lord Cavemdtsh. 

Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury. 

Lord Howard. 

Col. Rumsey, 

Mr. Shephard, 

goodenough, 

W A LOOT, a Puritan, 

Mr. Ferguson, 

Two Keilings. 

Lord Chief Justice Pemberton. 

Sir Robert Sawyer, Attorney-General, 

Sir George Jefferies. 

Mr. Howard. 

A Captain. 



Conspirators, 



Lady Rachel Russell. 

Lady Emma, her comin, betrothed to Cavendish* 

Mistress Gwynn. 

Mistress Chifi inch. 

Attendants, Guards, Servants, Witnesses, iSrc 



RUSSELL.— A TRAGEDY. 



ACT I. 



SCENE I.— A ROOM IN SHAFTSBURY'S 

HOUSE. 



Table with glasses and wine, round which are sitting^ 
Russell, Shaftsbury, ^^^ Duke of Monmouth, 
Lords Essex and Grey, and Mr, Ferguson. 

shaftsbury. 
It seems then, my Lord Russell, that our plans 
Are all too hasty for your cautious judgment. 
Although the great disorders of the state 
(Those elements of discord) plainly show, 
No better moment could be fixed upon 
For our intended rising than the present. 
A discontented people, whose best rights 
Its rulers trample on beyond endurance ; 
A parliament, at variance with the crown. 
And prompt to hail the prospect of a change ; 
The ill-affected spirit that pervades 
All ranks and all religions in the realm ; 
Where neither party is accounted safe 
From all the worst aggressions that can spring 
From the caprice of profligates in power, 

B 



2 RUSSELL. [ACT I. 

Whom a weak monarch, governed by his women, 
Immersed in pleasure, cares not to controul ; 
Whilst a most wanton, most unheard oppression. 
Rules in the north, with unrelenting sway. 
Goading the Scottish nation unto madness ; — 
These are the motives, on the strength of which 
I now do urge you on to instant action. 
Now, that religious zeal and party spirit. 
Deep wrongs, that spur e'en mild men to revenge, 
And insult, with worst tyranny combined. 
Have made the nation ripe for a revolt. 
And long to meet the oppressor, face to face. 
The Lord Argyll, impatient to revenge 
His father's death, his own and country's wrongs, 
Will rise, with thirty thousand men, in Scotland ; 
And of the standing army full one half 
Would join the Duke of Monmouth instantly. 
I have ten thousand brisk boys here in London, 
All armed, and ready at a moment's warning. 
Now, if Lord Russell would but raise his voice. 
The commons straight would answer to the call, 
And range themselves with their beloved leader. 
The King has few defenders ; and these few 
Are only half devoted to his cause, 
Seeing he doth but ill reward the faith 
Of those who brave all dangers for his sake. 
With all this fair advantage to our hand, 
'Twere worse than madness longer to delay. 

RUSSELL. 

My Lord of Shaftsbury, your long experience, 
Your clear perception and ability. 
In all affairs that do concern the state. 
Might make me perhaps incline unto your views, 
Did I not fear your judgment might be warped 
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(Knowing you much aggrieved) by the remembrance 

And the excitement of your private wrongs ; — 

Thus it may be that you are much too sanguine 

In your anticipations of success. 

Too long has tyranny abused the nation, 

With hopes as false as are its promises ; 

But still endurance has not passed its bounds, 

And men have not forgotten Cromwell's rule, 

And dread the prospect of a civil war. 

Argyll cannot raise soldiers without money. 

For which he sends most pressing instances. 

But we could not supply him with the half 

Of what he doth require for present service. 

In short, the attempt is premature, and would, 

At best, cause long contention and much bloodshed. 

And who that loves his country would be cause 

Of ills like those our fathers suffered, and 

Which many of ourselves can well remember. 

Success to such attempts should be secured, 

For failure would bring ruin on the cause, 

And leave our country fettered worse than ever. 

Monmouth and Essex, — all our friends who know 

The people's temper, and our own resources. 

Will sure agree with me, the time's not ripe 

For any open measures of rebellion. 

SHAFTSBURY. 

Despite your arguing I am not convinced. 

What think you, lords ? — speak your opinions out. 

ESSEX. 

I think with Russell, that the time *s not come 
For any open measures of revolt : 
'Twere better far to wait In the mean time. 
Let's try all methods to increase our strength : 
We must not lay our fortunes on a thread. 

b2 



4 RUSSELL. [act I. 

MONMOUTH. 

I am convinced by Russell's argument ; 

And were they here, our friends would think as we do. 

I have led soldiers, Shaftsbury ; and I know 

That though the commons rise at Russell's voice, 

They are no match for trained veterans. 

Your project to disarm the guards is vain. 

For they are not so careless as they seem, 

And to the king they are as true as steel. 

Even at the best, the attempt were ill advised. 

RUSSELL. 

Well, Shaftsbury, are you not willing now 

To admit the prudence of delay ? What say you ? 

SHAFTSBURY. 

That men's thoughts by their acts are best made known. 

You, Russell, say you love your country well ; 

And you will talk and plot for hours at once ; 

And thus much have you done these fifteen years, 

Without advancing England's good one step. 

Your blood is cold, and you are spiritless — 

This is the base result of all your zeal ; 

To find new obstacles to each attempt 

That might be made to set her free at once ; 

And thus your days will pass on to old age, 

Till death do find you holding still that course, 

Without a step made onward towards the goal ; 

And these fine visions of your fancy, which 

You name regeneration and reform. 

You'll leave, I do presume, as precious heir-looms. 

Charges bequeathed in trust to your descendants. 

RUSSELL. 

Amen ! Lord Shaftsbury, and I would it were so ! 

No better would I ever wish to leave them. 

Should we not burst the chains that then would bind 'em. 
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But to be brief; my object and your own, 
And that of all the rest of the confederates, 
In our design, ill-named conspircy, 
Is to reform the state. I do not wish 
To wrest the sceptre from King Charles's hand, 
Nor to despoil him of such privilege 
As he may hold without the power of wrong. 
Thus far go my intentions, and no farther. 
All the advantage sought by me is this — 
To live a freeman, 'midst a free-born race ; — 
May all the rest enjoy the same with me. 
But if we rise in arms now, and by force, 
Attempt to win our rights, the chances are, — 
We shall be overthrown ; and then the hope 
Of liberty is crushed — our labour vain. 

SHAFTSBURY. 

If thus you'll have it, lords, so let it be. 

I can't direct my great designs alone ; 

But had I power I would brook no delay, 

Despite the weighty reasons you allege. 

No glory is acquired without some danger ; 

Yet you would save your England whilst you talk, 

And gape at her misfortunes at your ease, 

Blessing your stars your heads are out of peril. 

But, beware ! 

Believe me, there's more danger in delay. 

From babbling tongues that would discover you. 

Than from the chance of an immediate trial. 

RUSSELL. 

My lord, you wrong us all ; there's no one here 
That would not yield his life to serve his country. 
Your age does claim a pardon for your speech ; 
But time may show each man's sincerity. 

SHAFTSBURY. 

My lords, I cry your mercy. Heaven forbid 
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I should a moment doubt your honesty. 

And 'tis as well, no doubt, you should forbear 

To incur risk of unnecessary danger. 

But let us now retire, and some days hence 

We will discuss this matter more at length ; 

Till then farewell ! And you, my good Lord Russell, 

Take not offence at my unguarded speech. 

Forgive an old man's warmth, and his impatience. 

If I read right the signs of these sad times, 

Each soon may need the other's firmest friendship. 

Farewell ! 

LORDS. 

Farewell ! ^Exeunt all but Shaftsbury and Furguson. 

SHAFTSBURY. 

A thousand curses light upon their heads ! 
Are these the men that sue for Fortune's favours. 
And dare not court her smiles if princes frown ? 
Their indecision and their long delays 
Give sure foreboding of their future fall. 
Well ! let them fall, so that I fall not with them. 
My head shall not be forfeit of their folly. 
Ferguson — 

FERGUSON. 

My lord. 



As I directed ? 



SHAFTSBURY. 

Is all prepared 



FERGUSON. 

Every thing, my Lord. 

SHAFTSBURY. 

This very night will I steal off to Holland ; 

Then let them steer their course as best they may. \JExit. 

FERGUSON. 

And I will steal straightway to Colonel Rumsey, 

And tell him all I know ere I embark. [^Exit, 
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SCENE IL— A ROOM AT MR. SHEPHARD'S. 



Enter Rumsey, then Keiling. 

RUMSEY. 

Ho ! well met, Keiling. I wished to see you. Have 
you heard the news ? 

KEILING. 

What news — aught that concerns us ? 

RUMSEY. 

That's as it may happen. But at present, all I have 
to tell you is, that the Earl of Shaftsbury has fled last 
night to Holland. 

KEILING. 

Ha ! — and how came you to know that so soon ? 

RUMSEY. 

That's no affair of yours. But 'tis strange that he 
should choose to be out of the way just now. He must 
have some weighty reasons for his flight. 

KEILING. 

Like enough. But, Rumsey, this is news that may 
affect us much. Knew he aught of our design to lop the 
top branches ? 

RUMSEY. 

No doubt that meddling rogue, Ferguson, would have 
instructed him of every thing; and, to say truth, I don't 
think he would have been against it. But Russell and 
Essex are too scrupulous, and as faint-hearted as women. 
Monmouth, too, always opposed any measures that might 
compromise his father's personal safety; consequently, 
we have been obliged to conceal from them our intention 
of waylaying the King, on his return from Newmarket. 
I now much fear that chance will never turn up for us. 
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KEILING. 

You fear, then, that Shaftsbury's flight bodes us no 
good. 

RUMSEY. 

I know not. But his disappearance is not without 
reason. No doubt he fears discovery ; therefore we had 
better be on the look out for ourselves. 

KEILING. 

That's my opinion too. And the more so, as I am 
under fear of arrest, for my proceedings at the late sheriffs' 
election. What think you 'twere best to do ? 

RUMSEY. 

Indeed, I have not yet thought of the matter. Would 
you fly and join the Earl ? 

KEILING. 

And starve ! Not I, Rumsey. Such men as you and 
I <cannot live without our wine-flasks. Better stay here 
and be hanged, than starve in Holland. Rumsey, may 
I trust you ? 

RUMSEY. 

You know, as well as I can tell you, how far you can 
trust me. Is the matter on which you would trust me 
likely to make me trustworthy ? 

KEILING. 

We make our fortunes, and provide for our safety. 

RUMSEY. 

In that case I should think you might trust me in 
safety. 

KEILING. 

Well, then, listen to my plan. We must betray this 
plot. 

RUMSEY. 

So I thought. Well— 

KEILING. 

Do you think it well ? Speak out. 
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RUMSEY. 

You'd better go on with your plan. 

KEILING. 

Well, then, 'tis this. I will go to Lord Dartmouth, 
and will discover to him all I know of this plot, with the 
names of those whom I know to be therein engaged. But 
as many men of high rank, and fair repute, will be com- 
promised; and as the number of the pretended conspi- 
racies has made the government mistrustful of informers, 
my statement will require corroboration ; for that pur- 
pose, I require your services, the more particularly as 
you are better acquainted with the proceedings of the 
heads of the conspiracy than I am, who, indeed, scarce 
know who they are. May I rely on you ? 

RUMSEY. 

I dare say you may. But, suppose the Secretary were 
to believe neither of us, and put us both in the pillory ? 

KEILING. 

We shall find means to convince him. Now, mark 
me. You frequently sup here with Goodenough, and 
many of our party. The wine, you are aware, flows 
pretty freely on these occasions, — and you know the 
excessive volubility of Goodenough's tongue under its 
influence. Engage him, and as many of the party as 
you can, to sup with you here this evening, and introduce 
my brother as a new confederate. Ply them well with 
wine, and engage them in conversation as to the design 
at Newmarket. Make them compromise all the leaders 
of the plot : — they will be communicative, for the instruc- 
tion of their new pal. 

RUMSEY. 

And what's to be the end of all this? 

KEILING. 

rU tell you. I had thought of this before you spoke 
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with me jusl now, and had already gained oyer Shep- 
hard. Now my object is to induce Lord Dartmouth to 
come here with a good force, and surprise them. But, 
first of all, in order that he may be thoroughly convinced, 
he has but to take his post for some time in the adjoining 
room, where be will easily overhear the conversation. 

RUMSEY. 

Is that really the case? 

KEILING. 

It is, indeed. The room appears made on purpose for 
it* I presume there was a communication at one time 
between the apartment, which is now, however, a wains- 
cotted recess; and, with Shephard's assistance, I have 
contrived a small aperture. Now, is the diflSculty con- 
quered ? 

RUMSEY. 

Your design is a shrewd one. But let us lose no more 
time in acting upon it. 

KEILINO. 

Let us go immediately to the Secretary 5 for we shall 
have enough to do before the evening. \ExeunL 



SCENE III.— THE SAME. 



RuMSEY, GOODENOUGH, KeILING, JUN., ShEPHARD, 

Walcot, <^(7. (Drinking — laughter) 

GOODENOUGH. 

Let's have more Burgundy, Shephard. This wine is 
excellent ;— i'faith ! it sparkles like Nelly Gwynn's bright 
eye. 
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RUMSEY. 

Are Mistress Gwynn's eyes bloodshot, then? — thou 
framer of base comparisons ! 

GOODENOUGH. 

They'll be that ere long, when Rowley's gone to the 
devil — ha I ha ! ha ! 'Faith ! Rowley will have the 
hottest corner, and all her tears won't make it a bit the 
cooler. 

WALCOT, 

Thy words are profane, Goodenough. Beware, lest 
thou be overtaken by the — {hiccup) — for out of the 
mouth goeth the — {hiccup) — 

GOODENOUGH. 

What sayest thou. Mass John? Put this into thy 
mouth, and swallow it in a pledge to the bright eyes of 
Nelly Gwynn, — and the sooner they are red the better ; 
for then the sooner will they sparkle again, — and I intend 
that they shall shine on me. 

RUMSEY. 

Ha ! Here's success to thy suit. Fill again with the 
same toast to Mistress Sibley. Gadzooks ! but the lop- 
ping shall go on finely. Where shall we catch the Duke? 

GOODENOUGH. 

Anywhere but where he ought to be. Rumsey, here's 
to Mistress Sibley — ha ! ha ! she'll do for you. But is't 
really true, Rumsey, that that old coward Shaftsbury has 
shirked, and left the good cause in the hands of better 
men than himself? 

RUMSEY. 

Yes ; he went off suddenly last night, after a stormy 
conference with Monmouth, Russell, and Essex. 

GOODENOUGH. 

Fools and cowards ! every one of them. Here's to 
Shaftsbury, and may he starve on the Dogger-bank — 
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ha ! ha ! ha ! We'll do better without him — without all 
of the cowardly lords. They're as bad as the King and the 
Duke — want lopping. Ha ! ha! ha ! — must lop them too. 

KEILING, JUN. 

What's that lopping ? 

GOODENouGH (very drunk). 

-Ah ! I see — you don't understand our terms. But 
you're a good fellow, Keiling; and— I'll tell you — all 
all about it, Keiling ; — and I know the world, d'ye see. 
Knew all the houses in London where there was sport to 
be had, before I was eighteen ; — and I know men — and 
the world. And I tell you that Russell is a milksop, and 
must be put out of the way. 

RUMSEY. 

Ay, he would spoil our sport — ha ! ha ! you're quite 
right there. A man of no courage ; — never gets drunk. 

GOODENOUGH {very loud). 

A coward, sir ! A man who would shrink and hide 
himself in his doublet and wig, if the King did but frown 
athim:— that was the reason he left the council-board. 
He's afraid of his wife, too, — and pretends to be virtuous ! 

RUMSEY. 

That bilious Essex, and that sneaking fellow, Howard : 
— we'll be rid of them all, after we have killed the King 
and the Duke. 

WALCOT. 

Thus shall the good cause triumph. Thus shall the 
wrath that is to come, fall heavily on the children of 
unbelief. 

RUMSEY. 

Now, boys ! let's have a glass all round, and be merry 
while we can ; for no one knows what may happen to 
him before to-morrow. Upstanding, gentlemen, to the 
success of our scheme ! 
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{They stand up ; and^ as they are drinking^ Dartmouth 
bursts into the room^ with Soldiers. Tlie Con- 
spirators attempt to draw^ calling out " Treachery !" 
but are immediately overpowered by the Soldiers^ 
and led off. Rumsey and Dartmouth remain) 

RUMSEY. 

I trust your Lordship now is well convinced 
Of the sincerity of my assertions. 
My faith and this good service make me hope 
Fair guerdon from his Highness and the King. 

DARTMOUTH. 

Doubt not thou shalt be well rewarded, Rumsey ; 

But still thy service is not ended yet. 

Now let us quickly leave this place, for we 

Have n^d of all dispatch. The drunken scoundrels ! 

How reveird they in images of blood. 



SCENE IV.— ROOM IN THE PALACE. 



King Charles — Lord Dartmouth. 

CHARLES. 

So you think, my Lord Dartmouth, that 'twere best 
We did not meddle with Lord Russell ? True, 
We might incur some peril ; so might you. 
But I do tell thee, my good friend, the lion 
Is grown too big to play with, — must be caged : 
And could I find a cage but strong enough, 
And large enough, to hold him and his power, 
I would not wish him dead. But this my realm. 
Is not sufficient to hold me and Russell, 
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With the vast moral strength he wields. One of us 
Must give way now, and yield ground to the other. 
The occasion seems right good, — I will not miss it. 

DARTMOUTH. 

Your Majesty in all things judges well : 
And I do pray you to be well assured, 
No fear of my own personal risk, e'er caused me. 
One moment, to regret the part that I 
Must take in his arrest or condemnation ; 
But, as in duty bound, I laid before you 
The dangers that beset the course you take. 
Having done so, I have but to obey. 

CHARLES. 

I do believe thee true, my good friend Dartmouth, 
And, prithee, prove thy friendship for me now. 
Take measures quickly for this man's arrest, 
For this day must I hear he's in the Tower. 

DARTMOUTH. 

Your Majesty shall be obeyed forthwith. 

CHARLES. 

And with the rest of the conspirators. 
What shall we do ? Indeed, indeed, my friend, 
These practices estrange me from myself, 
For I was once inclined to pardon all 
Offences 'gainst my person, when I could 
Obtain from subjects liberty to do so ; 
But by these men I'm injured cruelly : 
They have enticed my son away from me ; 
Grossly and poignantly insulted me ; 
Planned to debar my heirs from the succession ; 
Then, to crown all, conspired against myself, 
To take from me my kingdom and my life ; 
And I had never injured one of them,- — 
Russell and Essex, Howard and Shaftsbury, 
Reputed men of worth, who once had held 
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My most unbounded confidence. After all, 

'Tis nothing more than common fate of kings, \ 

And men in power, that those whom they have trusted, 

And would have loved, deride the ruler's favour 

When he is absent, — making him subservient 

To their own views, and always will encroach, 

Till power has nought left but its very self 

To give away. 'Tis then that comes the strife : 

Either these venomed parasites must fall 

From off the royal stem on which they hang, 

Or they destroy it. Then both fall together : 

For treason, even when it meets success. 

With its own poison will destroy itself. 

DARTMOUTH (smiling). 
I trust your Majesty makes one exception, 
In favour of your most devoted servant. 
That waits but now to know your royal pleasure. 

CHARLES. 

Tut, Dartmouth, man ! I did not think of thee, 
My thoughts were fixed that moment on my son : 
I am provoked they should have lured him from me. 
The accomplished villains ! Would I could know more, 
For we are in the dark about their schemes. 
Pretending still to know them all. 

DARTMOUTH. 

That's true. 
When Russell is arrested, I will send 
Sir Robert Sawyer to confer with him, 
And lure him, if he can, with hope of pardon. 
To tell the projects of himself and friends. 

CHARLES. 

Yes : try what you can do. But I can tell you, 
•That all the good attorney's subtlety 
Will be employed in vain upon Lord Russell : 
He's proof against him. 
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DARTMOUTH. 

Then there's my Lord Essex. 

CHARLES. 

True : he may there obtain some information, 

Through that same nobleman's heat and want of head; 

But 'twill be little, — he's the soul of honour. 

But, Dartmouth, you may gain Lords Grey and Howard,— 

I know the selfish, lying knaves full well, — 

They will bring all the evidence they know 

'Gainst their confederates, and a great deal more. 

Howard has wit, and such a good invention. 

That, ere the week be over, he will frame, 

From slight materials, a well planned romance. 

Whose end shall be a dreadful tragedy. 

You understand me, Dartmouth. Have that done. 

DARTMOUTH. 

I'll set about it speedily. The plan 
Seems excellent. 

CHARLES. 

And now to make it work, 
Treachery by treachery shall be o'ercome. 
Who shall be safe, when false friends round him lurk ! 

\^Exeun1 



SCENE V.-A ROOM IN LORD RUSSELL' 

HOUSE. 



Lady Russell — Lady Emma — Lord Cavendisi 

cavendish. 
Your ladyship seems much oppressed with care ; 
Our efforts to enliven you are vain, 
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For though you chase the cloud from oflF your brow, 
Its chilling influence still remains within, 
OVrpowering all your spirits' buoyancy. — 
The cloud is overcharged, — nay, it has burst, 
And has sufiused those lovely cheeks with tears. 
Sweet lady, let us know your cause of grief, 
For we would willingly partake your sorrow. 

LADY EMMA. 

Do, cousin, tell us what affects you so ? 

We've tried to cheer you all the afternoon, 

But yet you will not smile. I see how 'tis, 

I have ofiended, and you bear me malice. — ( sprightly. ) 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My dearest Emma, most you tax my patience, 
In thus supposing I could be in anger 
With thee one moment, and not tell thee so. 
So truly perfect art thou, dearest girl. 
That 'twould a pleasure be to find thee wrong, 
And chide thee some half minute's time or so. 

LADY EMMA. 

Would chiding make you merry ? — chide me, then, 
If you know how to do so. But you don't. 
Nor ever did. But if Lord William should 
Return but now, how soon that mournful face 
Would be sufiused with dimples and with smiles ; — 
Those eyes, now dim with tears, would laugh for joy. 
Where tarries he so long? 

LADY RUSSELL. 

I know not, child. 

LADY EMMA. 

You know not ? That I never will believe : 
He loves you so, that he would never stir 
From your sweet presence, without counting first 
The weary minutes he might pass, before 

c 
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He saw the light of that loved face again ; 

And he would tell thee that, until that time, 

The moments passed unprofitably by. 

Thus should my husband do, if I were married : — 

I see you smile {to Cavendish) ; but I would have it so. 

Indeed I would, — so look to't. 

CAVENDISH. 

Dearest Emma, 
If I am but one hour awav from thee, 
The weary moments seem an age of pain. 
'Tis thus thy lover feels, dear Emma : — but 
How much the more, were he thy husband ! 

LADY EMMA. 

Truly 
Thy life would seem to thee eternity ; 
Thou'dst play the truant then as thou dost now. — 
I never will believe thee. Get thee gone. 
Go and seek out Lord William ; bring him here. 

CAVENDISH. 

No doubt his Lordship must be now detained 
Upon some pressinjg business of the state. 
Strange rumours are afloat ; and I have heard 
That some new plot has just been brought to light — 
Some persons of small note have been arrested. 
Still I should fancy 'twas a false alarm ; 
For since that villain Oates obtained such credit, — 
Why, any cunning knave may make his fortune. 
By forging good men's names to deeds of treason. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My Lord, I know not why your words alarm me ; 
But yet I would my husband were returned. 
Since a few months, he has appeared much altered, 
And full of thought and care. Sometimes he's absent 
For many days at once ; — all his proceedings 
He does conceal from me. And, as I know, 
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He likes not the new measures of the King, 
And cares but little to conceal his thoughts. 
So do I fear the worst, from Charles's vengeance. 
This makes me dread each rumour of disturbance. 

CAVENDISH. 

Madam, see where he comes, to chase your fears. 

lEnfer Russell. 
My Lord, your presence is most opportune. 
We all began to fear some dire mischance 
Had sure o'erta'en you. Learning the arrest 
Of certain persons of but poor repute, 
Your Lady here, and my fair sweetheart too. 
Would feiin believe that you were one of them. 

LADY RUSSELL (taking russell's hand). 
Dear William, when I see you here once more, 
The pain your absence caused is all forgot. 
I own that I felt foolishly alarmed, 
Because your habits had been changed of late. 
I know that England's good requires your care; 
{Smiling) — But I am jealous even of my country. 
When it deprives me of your loving presence. 

RUSSELL. 

Dear Rachel ! never think I would exchange 
One happy hour that I could spend with thee, 
For Pleasure's lures, or for Ambition's crown. 
No, dearest ! I will not be truant more, 
But turn my thoughts to happiness and thee ! 

{To Cavendish). 
You spoke, my Lord, of news of some arrests : — 
Know you the persons they would bring to justice ? 

CAVENDISH. 

I did not hear their names ; but it is rumoured 
They are connected with Lord Shaftsbury. 
This circumstance would then explain his flight 

c2 
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LADY RUSSELL. 

William, what means this sudden change of colour? 
You seem excited : — know you aught of this ? 

LORD RUSSELL. 

Whatever I know, it can affect me little. 
No man can say that I have wronged the state, 
Or thought or spoke against established laws. 
Lord Sbaftsbury was my friend, and I must feel 
For him, in this his state of banishment 

LADY RUSSELL. 

You speak as knowing more than you would say. 
And knowledge would bring danger on your head ; 
Then you were Shaftsbury's friend, were often with him, 
And this alone would draw suspicion on you — 

SERVANT (entering.) 
My Lord, I pray you to excuse my boldness 
In taking it upon me to inform you 
Of what I have observed the last two hours. 
A man of strange aspect has lurked about. 
Watching all persons entering the house. 
And even now he did approach the door. 
Followed by two, in the king's livery, 
As if about to ask or claim admittance. 

RUSSELL. 

Whether he ask or claim it let him in — 

I guess his errand well — but I'll not fly — 

This visit is a strange one. Here he is. 

So close upon my servant's footsteps, too, 

And so accompanied — hum — Sir, what would you ? 

OFFICER (entering). 
My Lord, I would sortie other man were charged 
To do the unwelcome oflSce that my duty 
Compels me to perform 'gainst you to-day ! 
'^This paper will inform your Lordship best (gives a writ) 
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Of what I have to do, and spare the pain 

Of the relation of an irksome duty. 

fLADY Russell advances to Lord Russell, looks on 

the tvfity and sinks on a couch^ covering her /ace 

with her hands.) 

LORD RUSSELL. 

So I must to the Tower along with you ? 
So reads the paper. Well, I am prepared 
To obey the royal mandate ; doubting not 
I shall be treated as becomes my rank, 
During the time of my imprisonment — 
Sir, here 's my sword — 

OFFICER. 

My Lord, I take your sword, 
And most sincerely do I hope the time 
May be short ere it be restored to you. 

RUSSELL. 

I thank you, sir. Rachel, my dearest, best, 
' Twere vain to speak my sorrow, — we must part : 
Were 't not for that, this moment would be happy. 
Ay, and a proud one, for me thus to suffer. 
Enduring peril in my country's cause. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My Lord, we do not part, for I will share 
Your prison and your danger. Sir, you'll not 
Oppose my wish to accompany my husband ? 

OFFICER. 

Madam, it is not in my power to grant it. 
For my instructions are much too precise. 
We must away, my Lord. 

CAVENDISH. 

Indeed this haste 
Is most unseemly, and can mean but insult. 

RUSSELL. 

Nay, Cavendish, it boots not to resist : 
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He must obey his orders; — fere thee well. 
And thou, my dearest love, since we must part, 
I can but say it must be so. Believe me, 
I feel too much trust in my innocence, 
To think it will be long ere I shall chase 
From the king's mind the trace of that suspicion 
That he unjusdy seems to entertain 
Against a peaceful subject like myself. 

CAVENDISH. 

Farewell, my noble friend ; thou bear'st thee bravely 
Against the adverse fate, that most afflicts 
The best upon the earth. I'll see thee soon. 

RUSSELL. 

Rachel, I pray thee do not mourn for me. 
[Exit tpith Officer, Lady Russell sinks in a chair. 

LADY EMMA. 

Dear cousin, prithee don't be sad ; believe me, 
He soon will clear himself of any charge 
That may be brought against him. 

CAVENDISH. 

Fear not, madam, 
They dare not, for their safety, take his life, 
Or long deprive him of his liberty. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

You'd comfort me. Perhaps your words are true. 
A dread foreboding weighs my spirits down, 
And, 'gainst my better reason, makes me fear. 
But I must not give way, for now's the time 
For action. Thou, my good friend Cavendish, 
Art prompt and shrewd ; discover, if thou canst. 
The cause of this arrest, and learn the rumours 
That are afloat of the conspiracy ; 
Meantime, I'll go myself unto Lord Dartmouth, 
For I will see my husband in the Tower 
Before to-morrow. CJome, let us despatch. 
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ACT IL 



SCENE L— ROOM IN THE TOWER, 



RUSSELL {sitting in a thoughtful posture alone*) 

Thus far, then, towards the goal, where my hopes tendeci,^ 

Have I proceeded. Thus far. To the Tower. 

But two steps more, — my trial and my death, — 

And then will be an end of all. The king 

Will not let pass this opportunity 

To fix on me a capital impeachment. 

Impeached — condemned. The second term's not needed. 

For in these times their meanings scarcely differ. 

And is 't for this, that I have spent my youth 

And my best days of manhood ? But for this, 

That I have persevered for one great end. 

Resigning pleasure and repose ? But yet, 

Why should I murmur ? Well I knew my risk, — 

The ever constant danger that attends 

The man who would improve his fellow-men. 

'Tis said, that virtue is its own reward, 

And wisely is it so ordained, in truth ; 

For in this world it seldom finds another. 

Oh, man I oh, man I must it thus ever be. 

That those who wish thee well must always feel 

The sting of thy ingratitude, as though 

The noblest virtue were the greatest crime, 

Too great to find forgiveness on thy part ? 

When the great founder of the Christian's code. 

That law of love, that should have bound all hearts, 
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The Saviour, showed perfection to the Jews, 
They gave him up to torture and to death. 
Then why should / repine ? Away base thought. 
I thought such fate was glorious when a boy, — 
Shall I regret it in my manhood ? No : 
This weakness shall no more unman me. 

lEnter Warden. 

WARDEN. 

My Lord, Sir Robert Sawyer waits without. 

And craves a moment's conference with your Lordship. 

RUSSELL. 

He mocks me by his craving. Bid him enter. 

[Enter Sir Robert Sawyer. 
SAWYER (bowing low). 
Good morrow, to your Lordship. 

RUSSELL. 

Good day, Sir Robert : 
Indeed, we're almost strangers to each other. 
Sir, may I ask the motive of your visit? 

SAWYER. 

I need not say, my Lord, it was to serve you ; 
Nor give expression to the sorrow which 
All Englishmen must feel at your arrest ; 
Although no one can entertain a doubt 
You soon will clear yourself of every charge 
That may be urged against you. So I hope. 
And so must every good man in the land. 
Much grieved was I on hearing of the news 
Of your arrest and implication with 
A traitors' gang, whom justice has^ entrapped. 
Abandoned ruffians ! who, it seems, to screen 
Their own necks from the axe they well deserve. 
Have accused you, and certain other lords. 
Of treaspnable views against the state. 
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And of designs to take our good king's life. 
Without attaching faith to such men's words, 
You know, my good Lord, that these matters must 
Be sifted, though the caution may seem needless. 
And the king's conduct harsh in your regard. 
I pray you, then, my Lord, be frank with me. 
Consult me as your friend, for I am such. 
Entrust me with your confidence, — and be sure 
That should the issue of our conference tend 
To clear you from each slanderous accusation. 
The best of all the influence I possess 
Shall be employed to set you free at once. 

RUSSELL. 

I thank you. Sir, for all your kind intentions 
In my behalf. No doubt they are sincere. 
But I have nothing to confide to you. — 
Pve pawned my word to no abandoned ruffians ; 
Had I done so, be sure I would have kept it, 
Till full assurance came that they betrayed me. 
The Russells do not use to herd with traitors. 

SAWYER. 

You take me up too sharply, good my Lord, 
I never thought to wrong your noble nature ; 
My object is to serve you in this case. 
If you are but disposed to let me do so. 
And hear, in patience, what I have to say. 

RUSSELL. 

Well, Sir, I'll hear you on. But, by my life. 
It moved me much to be thus classed with men. 
Whose object was to take King Charles's life. 
And that designs so monstrous should be laid 
Unto my charge, and I thought capable 
To do my king and country such great wrong, 
When my whole life's endeavour was to serve tbem 
By every lawful means witliin my power. 
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SAWYER. 

Your warmth of feeling and your loyalty 

Do you much honour ; but, as you well know, 

Your constant opposition to the views 

And measures taken by the government, 

May well cause you to be deemed ill affected. 

And a fit object for suspicion's eye. 

But let us to the point. These men's assertions 

Are not entirely without some foundation : 

And one of them gave papers which do seem 

Fully to criminate Lord Shaftsbury, 

Who lately as you know hath fled to Holland. 

RUSSELL. 

The Earl of Shaftsbury was much aggrieved — 

Was disappointed — all his hopes were gone ; 

Yet, had he served his country faithfully — 

Though ill requited, I can never think 

That he would in his breast have harboured thoughts, 

Or forwarded designs 'gainst the king's life. 

SAWYER. 

But of aught else he might be capable ? 
Is 't that 1 must infer from what you said ? 

RUSSELL. 

You have nought to infer from what I said ; 
But let me ask how this concerns myself. 
Or, what have I to do with Shaftsbury ? 

SAWYER. 

Patience, mj' Lord, we'll come to that anon. 
It would appear then from the testimony 
Of the Earl's servants, and your own, and others, 
That you and he did often meet, together 
With the Lords Essex, Howard, and the Duke 
Of Monmouth, and that even the night before 
He took his sudden flight from England's shores, 
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You, and the other lords that I have mentioned, 
Did hold a consultation at his house. 

RUSSELL. 

And if we did so, what of that. 

SAWYER. 

Why this ; 
Itg'ves cause for suspicion that you knew 
The cause of his departure hence. Besides, 
One Shepherd (you must know him — he who keeps, 
In Abchurch-lane, the house of entertainment) 
Was apprehended yesterday. He says. 
You oft were at his house with other lords, — 
Essex, and Howard, and old Shaftsbury ; — 
That he was present there at your discussions, 
Which, as he says, were fraught with treason. 

RUSSELL. 

Patience — 
You tax my memory to a great extent. — 
I think that I did go to Shepherd's once ; 
My object was to taste some curious wines 
He had for sale, and there I may have met 
The lords you mentioned, who, like enough. 
Had come for the same purpose. Possibly, 
In friendly converse, as we drained the cups. 
We did discuss the sorrows of the times. 
Each urging his own private views to mend 'em. 
Bad legislators in our cups we might be. 
Like judges, who would, after meals, decide 
Upon men's lives, or torture them, not guilty ; 
But as no human life or kingdom's fate, 
Pended on our decisions, so I think 
Our conversation might pass unimpeached. 

SAWYER. 

My Lord, jou are facetious, but I tell you, 
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I came not here to joke, — nor thus shall you 
Elude my questions. Know you then, proud Lord, 
Enough has been discovered already 
To bring your stubborn neck unto the axe. 
But you may merit the king's pardon yet. 
Would you reveal the bearings of this plot, 
Which would have shook the kingdom to its base. 
Say, will you sue for pardon on those terms ? 

RUSSELL. 

Such pardon were worse insult than thy words : 

I have no cause to sue for pardon, sir ; 

For, without boasting, be it said that I 

Have well deserved of my country, and 

My best endeavours have been given to serve her; 

But were I in the case to sue for pardon. 

Were all your racks and thumbscrews here before me. 

Your torturing pincers glowing in the furnace. 

And thou thyself, in default of my peers, 

Wert named my judge, — ay, executioner, — 

I'd tell thee, sir, that long before my sires 

Assumed the name I bear, their race was noble ; — 

That I would not be first to bring a stain 

On the unsullied records of that line. 

Nor would betray the friends who trusted me. 

Though thou and Jeffreys were to torture me ; 

You have my answer. Judge, — I beg you leave me. 

SAWYER. 

My Lord, we'll put your high words to the test ; 
Lord Essex and Lord Howard have avowed 
Enough to bring upon you charge of treason. 

RUSSELL. 

Thou dost belie Lord Essex, Judge. I tell thee. 
He never would have done the thing thou talk'st of. 
Lord Howard may invent what tale he lists ; 
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A perjured debauchee should gain no credence, 
Yet were he a fit tool for such as thou, 

SAWYER. 

FareweU, my Lord, Fll give you shortly cause 
To think again of this. Perhaps the Duke 
Of Monmouth may enlighten us. Farewell. 
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King Charles, Duke of York, Sawyer, and 

Dartmouth. 

KING. 

Sir Robert, what news bring you from the Tower ? 
Lord Russell, I suppose, has not confessed. 
Nor has your art obtained aught from him ? 

SAWYER. 

Your Majesty supposes right. I tried 
By various means to wring confession from him ; 
He builds him strongly on his innocence. 
And does declare he never harboured thought, 
Or favoured project 'gainst your highness* life. 

KING. 

Of that, indeed, I never did suspect him ; 

But then he is the stay of those who would 

Deprive me of my life and rule at once. 

Now shall he be my fear no longer, for 

His borrowed power shall be his own destruction. 

YORK. 

Brother, you are much moved against this man : 
'Twere well, indeed, that he should be condemned — 
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Then banished from the country on his pledge 
That he no more would interfere with us ; 
And if report speak true of his high worth, 
His word once given he would never break. 

DARTMOUTH. 

His death would cause much discontent in England. 
The Commons do adore him, hope in him — 
The Lords respect him — and the Protestants 
Repute him as the bulwark of their faith. 

KING. 

These are the very reasons he should die. 

'Twas but two days ago you wished him dead, 

My tender-hearted brother ; would'st thou lick 

The hand that beats thee? Thou might'st just as well 

Bid thy troops spare thine enemies in fight. 

Russell would rob thee of thy birthright, James ; 

Thee, and thine heirs, because thou boldest a faith 

Which to his understanding seems not right. 

And which, he thinks, must make its followers rogues. 

Or fools ; and for that reason he would place 

A kind protector over thee — a regent — 

As though thou wert a brainless idiot. 

William of Orange he had fixed upon, 

In case of my demise, to hold that office ; 

And then he had the impudence to ask 

My own consent to his insulting project. 

YORK. 

This last announcement doth amaze me truly. 
I knew he wished to bar me from my rights, 
But this was too degrading. 

KING. 

So it was. — 
So, Sawyer, he was obstinate, and refused 
To satisfy us at our council board — 
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Nevertheless, we will examine him. — 

You shall be with us, brother. Tell me, Sawyer, 

How did he bear himself towards you ? Seem'd he 

Despondingly to bend before his fate. 

Or, like to what his followers brag of him. 

Held he his courage high ? — his front unbowed ? 

How answered he your questions ? — with fair words ? 

Or did he twit you with injurious terms. 

When you did urge him to betray his friends ? 

SAWYER. 

So please your Majesty he was right obstinate : 
His courage unsubdued, his mind unmoved. 
Impatient of my questions, scarce he deigned 
To answer them. But most of all his anger 
Did burst upon me, when I came to press him. 
With hope of pardon, to reveal the plot. 
Then he reproached me in most bitter terms. 
And bade me leave his prison instantly, — 
Setting at nought your Majesty's command. 
Your favours, and the fear of punishment. 

KING. 

You see then, brother, there can be no hope 

Of saving such a rebel from his fate : 

So, Sawyer, you shall have revenge. And now 

For my son, Monmouth : let's examine him. 

And that forthwith, lest he should change his mind. 

And contradict what he before had stated. 

For much I fear his wavering disposition 

Gives place at first to fear, and then remorse, — 

Each holds in turn his weak heart's mastery. 

We must have some excuse to pardon him 

Although the others die. See him brought hither. 

lEant Sawyer. 
I fain would spare Lord Essex, too, could he 
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Be brought round to our interest ; for to 
His family I owe a life. But Monmouth, — 
What silly motive could have urged the boy 
Thus to conspire against his king — his father, 
And lend himself to these designing men ? 
'Tis strange indeed he should requite me thus : 
For I had loved him tenderly, and heaped 
My choicest favours on his head, — had done 
All that a father's most ingenious care 
Could do to compensate the stain of birth. 
Yet this was not enough ; and that one bar 
That stood 'twixt his ambition and the throne 
He must overleap, although he knew full well 
He never could in safety reach his aim, 
Were his descent not on his father's corpse. 

YORK. 

I pray your Majesty be more composed. 
I hear them coming, straight he will be here. 

lEnter Monmouth and Sawyer. 
MONMOUTH {falling on his knees hefm'e the king). 
Here, on my bended knees, I do entreat 
Your Majesty's forgiveness of my crime. 

KINO. 

Rise up, boy, rise ; your future fate depends 
Upon the answers you will make to me. 

MONMOUTH. 

I cannot rise until your Majesty 
Doth look on me with more benignity. 
Assure me that you will forgive my fault, 
Whate'er the punishment you make me bear ; 
Impute my treason to the heedlessness 
And untamed spirits of my wayward youth, 
That ne'er till now did know adversity. 
O call it folly — madness — idiotcy — 
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Insane delusion — most unheard-of weakness : 
Call it all this, and I will grant you right, 
And expiate my errors with my life. 
But, oh my royal master, I beseech you 
Call it not malice, or ingratitude ; — 
Oh comfort me with that assurance, or 
I cannot dare to rise, or call you father. 

KING. 

In truth your folly hath been great, but yet 
We do believe you have been led astray 
By those who wished not well to you or us. 
For this we are disposed to treat you with 
More lenity, and fain would listen to 
The dictates of our fatherly compassion. 
But our forgiveness you must merit, James, 
By frank confession here of all you know 
Of this same plot against our state and life. 
For which you were arrested. Now remember 
Your fate hangs on your candour. 

MONMOUTH {kisses the King's hand and rises). 

O my lord, 
My father, my best friend, how could I once 
Have thought to injure you, and join with those 
Whose wish was your destruction ? 

SAWYER. 

Now your Grace 
Can well make reparation for your fault, — 
Even turn it to advantage. Your disclosures 
Will doubtless be of most essential service. 
When first I spoke with you, by the king's order. 
You did deny all knowledge of a plot 
To take our gracious king's, your father's, life ; 
But you did say, that you had heard some talk— 

D 
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Some casual talk — that passed amongst yoor friends, 
Of an attempt to overpower the guard*. 

MONMOUTH. 

That much is true : — the design went no farther. 

SAWYER. 

Say why was the design so soon abandoned ? 

MONMOUTH. 

'Twas not thought feasible, and so given up. 

SAWYER. 

Then there was some discussion on the subject ? 

MONMOUTH. 

Yes ; there was some discussion. 

SAWYER. 

Who were present? 

MONMOUTH. 

'Twas mentioned 'mongst us at some several times, — 
I cannot well remember who were present. 

YORK. 

Come, come, we must have no evasions here ; — 
In such affairs the memory's not so short. 

KING. 

If 't be so dull, James, it must be refreshed : 

For on thy words thy life depends — perhaps mine. 

MONMOUTH. 

I think the plan was first discussed at Shepherd's : 
Lord Russell was there present. Colonel Rumsey, 
Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, and myself. 
'Twas thought the project was too perilous. 
And so we gave it up. 

SAWYER. 

And the Lord Russell 
Was present, say you, on that same occasion. — 
Took part of course in the debate ? 
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« 

MONMOUTH. 

I said not 
That he took part therein. 

SAWYER (interrupting him). 

Enough ; 'tis clear. 
Lord Russell speaks few words» but means the more. 
Your Majesty must clearly see the end 
And purport of the meetings, which were held 
At various times by these misguided men, 
And which his Grace of Monmouth hath confessed. 
Their purpose was to take your highness' life ; 
Else wherefore wished they to surprise the guards ? 
'Tis evident as day. 

MONMOUTH. 

I say 'tis false ; 
Such purpose was much farther from our hearts 
Than from your own : for ours were not of mould 
To cherish thoughts that lead men to black deeds. 
I trust your Majesty is well convinced 
That such design was never entertained. 

KING. 

By you, James, I'm as certain it was not. 
As by the rest I'm well convinced it was. 
Read o'er that paper. I would have you sign it ; 
And after that you're free. 

SAWYER. 

'Tis evident 
His Grace hath been misled in this, and knew 
Of no design to slay your Majesty. 
Such intent would from him be well concealed. 

MONMOUTH. 



MONMOUTH. 

My father, pardon me. I cannot sign 
This paper : for by that I compromise — 



d2 
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Nay more — sign the death-warrant of my friends. 
I cannot — will not — sign it 

KINO. 

Darest thou 
To disobey me. What ! are my commands 
So lightly held, they must be set at nought 
By thee, thou foolish, rash, unthinking boy? 
Obey me instantly, or I do swear, 
Thy life and thy friends' lives shall be the forfeit. ' 
By prompt obedience thou mayst save them all. 

MONMOUTH. 

Oh, my good Lord, deal not so harshly with me ! 
Oh, do not load my conscience with remorse I 
Have pity on my youth and years to come ! 
O, cause me not to be bowed down by shame. 
And my life wasted in dishonour ! Save me 
From this foul infamy, and deep disgrace ! 

KINO. 

What infamy ? — what shame canst thou incur 

Worse than thou hast already ? Is it shame 

To wipe away disgrace ? What shame is greater 

Than for a son to plot against a father. 

Whose only fault towards him was too great love ? 

Wipe that away, — the means are here before you, — 

And mention not dishonour to me more. 

MONMOUTH. 

Good heavens ! And must I then ? But still this line 
May undergo some alteration. 

KINO. 

Sign it 
As it stands written ; — it shall not be altered. 
You jest, sir, with my patience. Sign, I say ! 

MONMOUTH (signs). 
Well, I have signed, — are you now satisfied ? 
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KINO. 

Ill satisfied. However, you are free. 

But come not near our person till you're summoned; 

And if you find some time to spare from pleasure, 

'Twere well you did employ it in reflection ; 

So shall you then discover in your heart. 

That treason 'gainst a father is a crime, 

Far greater than to bring his foes to justice. 

[Exeunt King, York, Dartmouth, and Sawyer.] 

MONMOUTH. 

Justice ! His foes to justice ! Oh ! if 'twere 

But justice they were brought to, then would I 

Be willing witness to their good intentions — 

Oh justice ! august name, which next to that 

Of the Almighty, men should most revere. 

Internal and external bond of nations. 

That bind'st the different grades of all mankind. 

From the dull peasant to the monarch's throne ; — 

Thy footstool is eternity, and thy crown 

Is in the highest heavens of peerless light. — 

Oh, how art thou debased and mocked at here ! 

Thy meaning 's changed to oppression ; why shouldst thou 

Be represented as a maiden mild ? 

Take off the bandage from before thine eyes, 

And use it as a blind for others' sight — 

Throw down the balance — it is never used, — 

And let thy bearing be a bloody axe, 

Supported by a pair of carrion crows, 

The whole surmounted by a bleeding heart, 

Torn from a patriot's bosom, such as Russell. — 

And he will die — O coward slave am I ! 

And I shall be a helper in this murder, 

And live when he is dead, and see the light ! 

Shall I dare rail at justice, and do this f 
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How vile, how infinitely vile am I ! 

What am I now? What will be left to me? — 

The wasted talents and the shaken frame. 

That tell of early vice and youth misspent. 

Of what I am and all I might have been — . 

A blood-stained conscience dragging me to hell — 

Shall I bear this? — shall I live thus? I will not, 

Though *t cost my life this day I'll follow straight^ 

And will demand my writing back from them. 

And if they will not give it, I'll deny 

In public all that they have made me sign. 



SCENE III.— THE TOWER. 



RUSSELL (pacing up and dotcn), 
I see it now — the die is cast — my life 
Must be the forfeit, but I will not swerve. 
Nor do what they would have me do to save it. 
I may, perhaps, think in error — it may be so. 
But acting on my thoughts I act uprightly. 
And by my conscience I will stand or fall — 

[Noise of opening door. 
What can this be ?— some fresh examination ? 
Perhaps the torture. Now, heart, be thou steel. 
Show that tbou beatest in a Briton's breast ! 
Be firm, my soul, and master every nerve — 
I'll set my teeth — no sound shall tell a tale 
Of suffering weakness. Now, my country, now— r 
{The door is opened — enter Cavendish mith Lady 
Russell, who rushes to her husband and sinks in 
his embrace — Cavendish remains in the back- 
grounds) 
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RUSSELL. 

My dearest Rachel, O I'm blessed, indeed. 

To hold thee once more to my heart, to see thee. 

So long 'tis since we Ve met — three days 'tis now, 

And never did the hours appear to lag 

As they have done with me since last we parted ; 

The weary moments dragged so slowly by, 

And irksomely, that I can scarce believe 

That but three days have passed since that sad hour. 

Like to the fever'd wretch, whose rest 's disturbed 

By horrid dreams, and who each moment wakes. 

Fancying that hours and days — aye, years of pain, 

Have tortured him since last he closed his eyes, 

And it was but an instant. It has been 

Even thus with me ; but now that age of pain 

Has passed away, for I again behold thee, 

My best beloved, my own adored, my dearest. 

Oh, now, I can forgive my enemies. 

For they have granted us a happy meeting ? 

What means didst thou employ to soften them. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My love for thee, my lord, my hope to see thee. 

Gave energy to prayers and to entreaties 

That they could not withstand. — Oh, woman's love 

Will burst all bonds, break bars, ope prison gates, — 

Hurl down all opposition. Could they part us ? 

For had my supplications and my tears 

Made no impression on their hearts of stone. 

My soul had flown to seek thy grated cell. 

And make its dwelling by thy side, until 

Thine own had left its mortal tenement, 

And winged its way with mine to heaven. 

RUSSELL. 

My Rachel, 
'Tis now, indeed, I feel the bitterness 
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And crushing anguish of my hopeless case» 

Oh, thou hast been the joy of my young days> 

My hope of happiness for years to come, 

And my souPs blessing was to see thee blest; 

And we were happy in our dream of love, 

Too happy for that golden dream to last. 

*Tis over now, the scene is desolate. 

Our joyous hopes in one brief moment blasted. 

But 'tis for thee I mourn, my best beloved ; 

For I shall quickly be at rest, but thou 

In solitude wilt hide thy silent grief 

In thine own bosom, till it prey upon thee ; 

Sorrow is new to both of us, for we 

Were like two children in a field of flowers, 

That careless plucked the sweets from ev'ry stem, 

Nor knew that serpents lurked beneath the shrubs^ 

Till one of the fair twain was stung to death : — 

That one am I, but thou wilt live in grief. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My lord, why talk you thus? I will not grieve 

Until all hope of saving you be past. 

Do not despond before you are condemned. 

But harden every nerve to meet your trial ; 

For the more powerful and the more malignant 

Your enemies may be, the more should you 

Raise ev'ry energy, bring all your powers 

In action to oppose and beat them down. 

Lean on your strength, and still be their opponent^ 

The upright pleader of your country's cause. 

Mourn not for me, for tho' I may shed tears, 

And deeply feel, — if thou shouldst be condemned, — 

A woman's sorrow for the man she loved ; 

Still, when I should but think upon the cause, 

Ennobling and ennobled by your fall, 
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The grief of my bereavement would be link'd 
With such a train of glorious memories, 
That joy and sorrow would go hand in hand, 
And I should scarcely dare to mourn your fate. 

RUSSELL. 

So much thou say'st to bear me up, and make 

Misfortune weigh more lightly, knowing well 

My chiefest sorrow is for you ; your counsel, 

To do the utmost in my own defence. 

Shall be adher'd to ; but that utmost is, 

I fear, by far too insignificant 

To bear the mass that has been raised to crush me. — 

I know not for what day my trial 's fixed. 

Nor, for what crime I shall stand there arraigned ; 

I cannot tell what witnesses to call 

In my defence, until I shall discover 

On what particular point I am accused ; 

And that I shall not know till I am tried. 

Then they, who hold the balance of my fate. 

Will show no favour, grant me no adjournment. 

But, with their own suborned evidence 

Contented, make short work of my poor life. 

CAVENDISH. 

My Lord, you think too poorly of your cause, 

Of which 1 see no reason to despair ; 

For what 's the evidence they can bring against you ? 

With what crime can they sully your high name, 

Renowned but for probity and truth ? 

You did declare that you were innocent ; 

And should the evidence, brought against you, seem 

As clear as daylight unto others' eyes, 

I would believe your word 'gainst all conviction. 

RUSSELL. 

And would do right ; but how can innocence 
Resist oppression backed by too great power. 
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CAVENDISH. 

You must oppose their craft, by craft ; repel 
Their force, by force. You, too, are powerful. 
And have tlie Commons at your bidding : if 
You would allow your friends to rouse them, none 
Would dare to do you wrong. 

RUSSELL. 

My Cavendish, 
Were I the man they seem to take me for, 
And could be guilty of the crime for which 
They would condemn me, why, then I would do 
As you advise me. But, my friend, believe me, 
I would not show these men that they are right ; 
Nor, would I rouse the people for my sake ; 
For we may raise the flame we cannot quench* 
I would not that one other life should be 
The sacrifice for mine to rescue me ; 
And there might well be thousands who would rue 
The consequence of such a vain attempt. 
To Heaven's will I do commit myself. 
To live or die ; and if 't should be I fall. 
My death will not be without fruit, and, perhaps, 
May serve my country better than my life : 
I only wish that I may die alone ; — 
What 's come of my Lord Essex ? 

CAVENDISH. 

He 's impeached. 
And here confined. He is your faithful friend ; 
Had he been so disposed, he might have 'scaped 
His enemies* pursuit. But that he would not. 
Fearing his flight might make you more suspected ; 
But I am told he bears confinement ill, 
And, like the desert steed, when first he bears 
The burden of his destined servitude. 
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With broken heart and spirit, droops his head 
In all the suUenness of deep despair ; — 
So pineB liOffd Eiwr in iaiialiLMfe; 
*Tis said, his reason seems to be impaired. 

RUSSELL. 

Heaven help thee, my poor friend I How soon bright days 

Can fade away by bleak misfortune blighted ; 

Even when the laughing sunshine seems to mock 

The coming storm, that, blackening, fast approaches. 

My heart bleeds for him, for he was my friend 

In happy moments — in my boyhood's bloom ; 

How often, at our merry meetings then. 

We drained the flowing bowl together, and, 

In youth's unblemished truth and confidence, 

Each gave his heart and soul to the other's keeping. 

Warmed by young friendship and the ruby wine : — 

Those days will not return, but Memory brings 

The feelings back, even as I felt them then, — 

At times, like fitful wafts of evening air, 

That, for a passing moment, greet the sense, 

Borne o'er the hawthorn-brake, at close of May. 

My best and truest friend, is *t come to this ? 

That in that palace of thy noble mind. 

Where lofty thoughts flowed, like a river, on. 

Sudden misfortune should so check the tide, 

That in the conflict all should be overthrown. 

Making a scene of wild confusion, where. 

An hour before, fair peace and order reign'd ? 

Now may oppression glory in its work, 

Gloat o'er the waste and ruin, and rejoice. 

How many other good men in the realm. 

Sharp woe hath driven to madness by its means. 

The two-faced tyranny, that persecutes 

One party, — then the other ; — urged on 
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SCENE IV.— ROOM IN LORD RUSSELL'S 

HOUSE. 



Enter Lady Russell, Lady Emma, and Cavendish. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My Lord, I thank you for the kind attention 

You have bestowed upon me. Your true friendship 

O'ertops the expression of my gratitude ; 

I would indeed I could requite your care ; 

And yet I would not, — for I may not wish 

That it should ever be your lot to feel 

As I have felt, and to require the service 

That you have rendered me. 

CAVENDISH. 

Your Ladyship 
Doth thank me far beyond my best deserts ; 
For I have done but little ; still I trust 
That I may one day have some right to claim 
Your gratitude for some more real service. 
But you are overcome with care and watching ; 
Nature calls out for rest. Pray you retire. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

Farewell, then, my good friend — good night, fair Emma* 

lExit. 

LADY EMMA. 

I will accompany your Ladyship (going-) 

CAVENDISH. 

Stay, Emma ! For a moment, list to me ; 
This time, perhaps, may seem ill chosen for 
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A lover's meeting : but it may be, Emma, 
I ne'er may find another; wilt thou hear me? 

LADY EMMA. 

Indeed, I am too sad for thoughts of love ; 
But much too sad to play the coquette now. 
What wouldst thou say to me ? 

CAVENDISH. 

But a few words, — 
For my commission won't admit delay. 
True hearts require bui little explanation. 
My horse stands ready, saddled at the gate, 
To bear me fint to Woburn Abbey, where 
I will apprise old Bedford of the worst 
That may await his son, that so he may 
Prepare with all his influence to avert it. 
That done, I will go round to all his friends. 
Bidding them make what stir they can, — each man 
To do his utmost in the cause : exhort 
All those that can be useful here, to haste 
To London. Now, as I'm already held 
In some suspicion, this my conduct may 
Lead the King's party to fix an impeachment 
Upon myself; and they may banish me. 
And confiscate my goods unto the crown. 
Should Russell be condemned, heaven only knows 
What measures may be taken 'gainst his house: — 
His lands most likely will be forfeited, 
His friends be watched with tiger's vigilance. 
Their freedom fetter'd, all their influence gone. 
And then what will become of thee, my love. 
And his forsaken widow ? 

LADY EMMA. 

Cavendish, 
If thou be banished, I will follow thee ; 
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And if thou die, my love, I'll die with thee. 

True hearts, you said, required few words, and thus 

My answer is a short one. 

CAVENDISH. 

Dearest Emma, 
Wouldst dwell with me in poverty and want ? — 
Thou know'st not what it is, my girl ! Thy fancy 
Can scarce pourtray what thou hast never felt. 
I'd not require that of thee. 

LADY EMMA. 

What wouldst then 
Require of me ? I tell thee, George, I love thee : 
And when a woman says as much, what pains 
Should be too great when shared with him she loves ? 
My Cavendish, why shouldst thou seek for love ? 
Why should I dwell with pleasure on thy love ? 
Why should we feel the want of being loved ? 
Is it that that one heart we singled forth 
From out the million, to reflect back ours. 
Should share with us the sunny hours alone, 
And leave us desolate amidst the storm ? 
No, dearest George. It is that we should feel 
That when those million souls are all estranged, 
And adverse brows are bent, and false friends turn 
To strike with deeper wounds a broken heart. 
There still should be one hand to bind those wounds, — 
One soul that lives but in our own, — one heart 
That willingly would cease to beat when ours 
Is still, — and lips that ne'er should open, but 
To whisper love and comfort, and 

CAVENDISH. 

Which should 
Be pressed for ever to our own, my Emma, — Ikmes her. 
My dearest Emma, oh I love thee now 
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Dearer than e*er in boyhood's dreams I thought 
Love could be dear. Misfortune now is but 
To be away from thee. 

LADY EMMA. 

But, Cavendish, 
Humanity and honour have their claims, 
And brook no rivals. Thou must save thy friend. 

CAVENDISH. 

O, Emma, thou hadst raised me from myself, — 

My friend was all forgotten in thy love : 

But listen ere I leave thee : take this packet, 

And if it chance I fall, — if Fate hath marked me 

To share the doom which perhaps awaits that friend. 

Thou 'It find herein, the means of thy support, 

And of the Lady Russell. Fare thee well — 

Nay not a word, I cannot tarry more. [^ExiU 

LADY EMMA. 

Now, Heaven be with you, gallant Cavendish, 
And bring thee here in safety back again. 



ACT in. 



SCENE L— THE COURT OF THE OLD 

BAILEY. 



Lord Chief Justice Pemberton, &c. — Sir Robert 
Sawyer. — Sir George Jeffries. — Treby Re- 
corder. — Lord Russell at the Bar, 

CLERK of court. 

William Russell, hold up thy hand. IWhickis done. 
William Russel, thou art here arraigned, 
And stand*st accused of being a false traitor 

E 
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Unto our excellent and sovereign liege, 

Charles, King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 

And of withdrawing thine allegiance 

From him, thy natural Lord ; and of designing 

To overturn the laws of those his realms. 

Disturb the peace thereof, and to deprive 

Our Sovereign Lord, the King, of his own title 

And royal name, of the imperial crown 

Of this his realm of England ; of intending, 

By treasonous means, to bring about his death. 

And cause a piteous slaughter of his subjects ; 

Seize, and destroy the guards that are appointed 

For preservation of his royal person. For these crimes 

Thou dost stand here arraigned and accused ; 

How answerest thou ? art guilty, or not guilty ? 

LORD RUSSELL (tO LORD CHIEF JUSTICE). 

These charges all are new to me, my Lord ; 
Pray let me have a copy of the facts 
Of which I am accused, that I may know 
What to reply. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

My Lord, we can grant nothing 
Till you have pleaded — guilty or not guilty. 

LORD RUSSELL. 

My Lord, I am not guilty. 

CLERK. 

Culprit, how 
Wilt thou be tried ? 

RUSSELL. 

By God, and by my country. 

CLERK. 

May God send thee a good deliv'rance. 

RUSSELL 

So be it. But, my Lord, I always thought 
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That prisoners had never been arraigned 
And tried at the same time. In my own case, 
I think it hard to be so used, for I 
Heard but some general questions of the matter 
Laid to my charge, and I have witnesses 
Not yet in town, who will arrive to-night. 
I think it hard I can't have one day more. 

^ORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

My Lord, without the King's consent, we can't 
Put oflP your trial. 

RUSSELL. 

Then, I would desire 
A copy of the pannel of the Jury, 
With which I have not yet been furnished ; 
That copy I do now require : also 
The trial's respite till the afternoon, 
That I may see what jurymen to challenge; 
And, by that time, my witnesses may come. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

The trial must proceed forthwith, my Lord. 

RUSSELL. 

Heaven speed me, then. But I may surely have 
My papers, and the means of taking notes ? 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Those you may have, my Lord ; and the assistance. 
If so you please, of your own secretary. 

RUSSELL. 

My wife is here, my Lord, to take that office. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

If that her Ladyship will take the trouble. 

(The jurymen are called^ and after the Lord Russell 

has challenged one-and'thirty of them, ttaelve are 

sworn.) 
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SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

My I^ord Chief Justice, and you, Gentlemen, 

As Jury here assembled, let me have, 

For a few moments, your attention, so 

I may explain the charge against the prisoner, 

Who, with the Duke of Monmouth, was to give 

Directions for the general rising, which, 

It seems, was to take place within the realm. 

These two aforesaid noblemen, the Lord Gray, 

Earl Shaftsbury, and others of less note, 

Held frequent consultations how they should 

Excite the country to revolt ; obtain 

Possession of our gracious Monarch's person ; 

Disarm the guards : make treaty with the Scots ; 

And pay them to be ready for rebellion. 

Though this be bad enough, there was another 

Cabal, made up of men of lower standing ; 

Who, though they purposed greater crimes, considered 

Those above-mentioned lords to be the heads. 

And master movers of their black designs. 

Their purposes, which Heaven has brought to light, 

We trust to prove with plainest evidence. 

JEFFERIES. 

Pray, Colonel Rumsey, give my Lord and Jury 
A full account of the debates at Shephard's. 

RUMSEY. 

I lodged then with the Earl of Shaftsbury. 
One evening, in October last, he told me 
That my Lord Russell was at Mr. Shephard's, 
Conferring, with some others, on the means 
Of raising a revolt at Taunton. As 
He wished to know the resolutions formed. 
He bade me go to Shephard's, in his name. 
Speak with them, and report what had been done. 
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SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

And what was the result ? 

RUMSEY. 

They told me that their agent there had failed them. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

And was the prisoner present at the meeting ? 

RUMSEY. 

He was, my Lord ; also the Duke of Monmouth. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Pray, how often were you with them at that house ? 

RUMSEY. 

I cannot swear I was there more than once. 
But if I were not present, I did hear 
Lord Shaftsbury's agent, Mr. Ferguson, 
Report another meeting to his Lordship. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

What more was said when you were present, Rumsey? 

RUMSEY. 

I can't remember more than I have told you. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

And how long were you there ? 

RUMSEY. 

Some fifteen minutes. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Did they discourse about a declaration ? 

RUMSEY. 

I can't remember well if I did hear 

Discourse about a declaration there, 

Or heard the same from Mr. Ferguson. 

But I did hear them say, 'twere well to see 

The posture that the guards were in, to know 

What means might best be taken to surprise them. 

Concerning which, they made a long discourse. 

In which they all did join. The Duke of Monmouth, 
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Lord Grey, Sir Thomas Armstrong, were to view them ; 

For when the rising had commenced at Taunton, 

The first proceeding of revolt, in London, 

Was to be this assault upon the guards. 

But as their agent, in the west, had failed them, 

They were compelled to let the project fall. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Now, Mr. Shephard, what have you to say ? 

SHEPHARD. 

'Twas in October last I was desired, 

By Mr. Ferguson, to lend my house, 

For the convenience of the Duke of Monmouth, 

Who wished to hold a meeting there that day. 

Accordingly, there came unto my house. 

The Duke of Monmouth, my Lord Grey, Lord Russell, 

Sir Thomas Armstrong, Ferguson, and Rumsey ; 

And as they would be private, I did bring, 

Myself, the wine they called for. Their discourse 

Was mostly how they might surprise the guards. 

And the next time they came unto my house. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong said it might be done. 

Seeing the guards were careless. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Sir, how often 
Did they meet at your house ? 

SHEPHARD. 

I think but twice. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Met they by chance, or, had you notice of it ? 

SHEPHARD. 

They gave me notice of it. Sir, before. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Was my Lord Russell both times there ? 
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SHEPHARD. 

He was, 
As I remember. 

MR. SERJ. JEFFERIES. 

Can you recollect 
If any paper was- there read? 

SHEPHARD. 

I saw none. 
JEFFERIES f significantly J . 
But heard you of one ? 

SHEPHARD. 

Yes, — ^now I recollect, — 
I do remember, — they did read one paper, — 
'Twas for the purpose of a declaration. 
That should set forth the nation's grievances : 
'Twas read by Mr. Ferguson. 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

To what 
Effect was this same declaration ? 

SHEPHARD f confused J. 

'Twas not 
Discoursed. It was but shown, I should suppose. 
For approbation. 

SAWYER. 

To whom was it shown ? 

SHEPHARD. 

I think unto the Duke, and Colonel Rumsey. 

RUMSEY. 

No it was not ! 'twas done before I came. 

JEFFERIES. 

But the design on 't — what was the design ? 

SHEPHARD (pettishly). 
'Twas to set forth the nation's grievances. 
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FOREMAN OF THE JURY. 

And was the prisoner there ? 

SHEPHARD. 

I cannot say. 
He was there when they spoke about the guards. 

LORD RUSSELL. 

I ne'er but once set foot within your house ; 
And never heard of the designs you speak of. 
I beg, Sir, you will recollect yourself. 

SHEPHARD (confused). 
Indeed, my Lord, I can't be positive ; 
' But you were at one meeting, I am sure. 

SAWYER. 

Swear my Lord Howard. 

(The Lord Howard is sworn, and gives his evidence J) 

LORD HOWARD. 

'Tis with extreme confusion that I rise. 

I trust no man will wonder at the grief 

I feel, that thus my duty should compel me 

To act as evidence against my friend. 

And cast a stain upon that spotless fame 

That he had borne till now. But since, despite 

My vain regrets, this duty must be done, 

I will inform the court of all I know 

Concerning the designs first set afloat. 

By the old Earl of Shaftsburj^, to whom 

I first was brought by Walcot. Both of them 

Seemed much to fear no honest men were safe. 

While the administration of the law 

Was in the hands of those who moulded it 

As best might suit the humours of the court ; 

And for that reason he (Lord Shaftsbury) 

Had formed great plans, and had men in his pay 

To stem the current that seemed bursting o'er them. 
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But he complained that his designs were all 

Made useless and abortive by the conduct 

Of my Lord Russell and the Duke of Monmouth, 

Who most unhandsomely deserted him. 

Thus, speaking openly about his schemes, 

He led me by degrees (I speak with shame) 

To be partaker in them. Thus I did 

Consult with him and with the Duke of Monmouth ; 

And, as they corresponded by my means, 

I was made well acquainted with the whole 

Of their proceedings and their preparations. 

The person that was* most depended on 

Was (I am grieved to say) the prisoner here. 

Consults were sometimes held within his house. 

And he was well aware of what was planned 

By Shaftsbury (would I could say he was not) ; 

But, being a person of much caution, he 

Refused his approbation to a rising, 

Fearing his party was not strong enough. 

They corresponded with the Lord Argyle, 

Who undertook to raise revolt in Scotland, 

When he was furnished with the means to do so. 

Their agent in the west was Mr. Trenchard, 

Who at their bidding should appear in arms. 

Had they been well agreed, and all subjected 

To but one head, 'twould have been done ere this ; 

For many a time a day was named, and once 

I recollect it was delayed because 

The Duke of Monmouth feared they would attempt 

To take his father's life, and therefore used 

His influence tp prevent the rising then. 

Thus from one cause or other 'twas postponed. 

Until the Earl of Shaftsbury, losing patience. 

And fearing lest the plot might be discovered, 
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Went furtively to Holland, and there died. 

The persons fixed upon to carry on 

The plan of insurrection had been six : 

The Duke of Monmouth, Essex, my Lord Russell, 

Algernon Sidney, Hampden, and myself^ 

Much I regret the part I took therein, — 

The more that it hath placed me here this day 

As witness 'gainst my noble friend, to whom 

I yet do hope my evidence may be 

Of service, seeing he had been accused 

Of the design of murdering the king. 

And I do here declare upon my oath 

That I believe him guiltless of that crime. 

Thus much I say, that men may not suppose 

That I am per) ured, and at the expense 

Of such a good and noble person's life ; 

Involving, too, the loss of my own soul. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Now, I presume, the prisoner understands 
The points of evidence that most do press him : 
'Tis time that he should speak in his defence. 

LORD RUSSELL. 

truly am 1 most unfortunate. 

To stand here charged with high and heinous crimes. 
Connected and intricated with treasons. 
And practices, and speech of other men. 

1 am alone, and undefended here. 

I have no counsel to direct my course ; 

While every charge against me has been heightened, 

Improved, and turned to my discredit, by 

The Court and the King's Council. Biit, I trust, 

An upright judge and jury will consider 

The witnesses against me did but swear 

To save the lives they owe unto the crown. 
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I will not touch upon tbeir evidence ; 

For it is false, absurd, and contradictory. 

But I myself the treason will sum up 

That heaven will charge me with when I am judged: 

I always loved my king and well advised him, 

But would not serve my king against my country. 

I loved my country better than my life, 

And did regret to see her badly ruled. 

And all her great resources actionless ; 

I did consult with other gentlemen 

How best the evil might be remedied, 

And how we might, to end th' oppressive sway. 

Remove all bad advisers from the king. 

If this you would name treason, I am guilty ; — 

If this be called a crime, why then condemn me : 

For I would ratlier die ev'n such a traitor. 

Than live the loyal man you would have made me 

[7b Sir Robert Sawyer. 
By your conditions, when within the Tower. 
You 

SIR ROBERT SAWYER. 

Stay, my Lord, stay. That is not to the point. 
What you say may be true, but tallies not 
With what the witnesses have sworn against you. 

RUSSELL. 

What boots it to a man to press defence 
When condemnation is resolved upon ? 
And what have I to urge but must be clear 
To all your minds, as 'tis unto my own. 
If treason were our purpose, why should we 
^dmit a man, like Shephard, to our meetings ? 
To let him, as he says, walk in and out. 
Hear unconnected parts of our discourse, 
To link them as he would, and tell the same, 
For entertainment, to his friends, next even ? 
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RUSSELL. 

Must I declare, once more, my innocence ; 

What man suspects me, here, of such a crime ? 

Unto the Jury I commit myself, 

Now that my life, my honour, all I have 

Is in their hands, and, in despite of party, 

I look to Englishmen for justice. If 

That hope do fail me too, I shall regret 

Dishonour to my countrymen far more 

Than my mishap. No crime is proved against me. 

LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 

Gentlemen of the Jury, 
The prisoner at the bar doth stand indicted 
For compassing the murder of the king, 
And for endeavouring to raise rebellion, 
Disturbances, and feuds, within the realm. 
To this, he pleads not guilty ; but you heard 
The evidence against him, proved by three. 
Whose attestations all agree, and show, 
Too clearly, that his plea is not made good. 
You heard, as well, the prisoner's witnesses ; 
Whose evidence amounts to nought at all. 
The matter that is left to you is this : 
Do you believe the prisoner conspired 
To take away the life of our good king? 
Of this there was conclusive evidence : 
For a design was formed to seize the guards. 
Which proves, to demonstration, the intent 
Extended to that treason. 
According to your judgment now decide. 

The Jury consult for a few moments f and then the 
FOREMAN declares. 
We find the prisoner guilty. 

{Murmur in the Court.) 
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ACT IV. 

SCENE L-A ROOM IN LORD RUSSELL'S 

HOUSE. 



Lady Emma, then Cavendish. 

LADY EMMA. 

How wearily the hours do creep along ; 

But yet, I should not wish them to move faster. 

Each moment brings too rapidly to hand, 

The death of him who was my kind protector, — 

My noble kinsman. Would that Cavendish 

Were here once more — 

CAVENDISH. 

And here he is, my Emma ; 
Bless thee, dear girl, for that sweet look of thine. 
Although thy face be sad. Thy downcast eyes 
Do tell of ill success. 

LADY EMMA. 

Then thou hast not 
Yet heard the issue of the trial. 

CAVENDISH. 

Yes, 
I heard some rumours, as I hastened on. 
But hoped they were not true ; — he is condemned ? 

LADY EMMA. 

To death — 

CAVENDISH. 

Good Heavens ! How fares the Lady Russell ? 
How doth she bear this cruelty ? 
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LADY EMMA. 

Most nobly. 
She seems all sorrow, though not overcome ; 
But raised, in all the majesty of grief. 
Despairing of success, but struggling still. 
And shewitig yet a face of radiant hope 
To her condemned lord. Alas, no ray 
Shoots inward to instil enchantment tliere. 

CAVENDISH. 

But I will give her hope. He yet shall live; — 

m leave no means untried. But when no others 

Are left to me, I'll rescue him, by force. 

Out of their hands. Old Bedford will be here 

To-morrow, ere the daylight dawn. He comes 

With store of money, to buy influence ; 

Already to the Duchess he has offered 

A hundred thousand pounds to save his son. 

LADY EMMA. 

What answer made she ? 

CAVENDISH. 

She hath given us none. 
But for that princely sum she will not fail. 

LADY EMMA. 

I fear, dear George, thou'lt find thyself mistaken ; 
The King is so incensed against Lord Russell, 
That she will never make the trial ; knowing 
There's nought for her to gain, but much to lose. 
'Twere better far apply to Mistress Gwynn. 

CAVENDISH. 

Yes, if the Earl would condescend to that. 

LADY EMMA. 

What, not to save his son ? He '11 condescend, 
And visit her himself; and, if report 
Speak truly of her great benevolence. 
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She '11 venture all to save him, were it onlv 

To save his father's aged heart one pang. 

But, George, now list to me awhile : 'twas but 

A week ago, you told me that you loved me ; 

And gav'st me such good proof, that I believed thee ; 

Now, if thy constancy can stand the test 

Of that week's absence, and thou lov'st me still, 

I lay my orders on thee. Lose no time 

In prating with a silly girl like me. 

But go with Lady Russell to the king. 

And see that you be unannounced ; for he 

Hath given directions that he will not see her. 

Now, manage that. And after, if she fail 

In that attempt to gain her wished-for end. 

And thou hast still my love at heart, I charge thee. 

Make good thy boast, that thou would'st save her husband; 

And come not near me till you have succeeded. 

CAVENDISH. 

But, stay, dear Emma, — hear me for a moment ; — 
Success, at best, is doubtful. If I fail ? 

LADY EMMA. 

Fail ! you talk of failing like a recreant boy. 
Is this the meaning of your sounding words ? 
If that you love me. Sir, translate them better. 
And let me know their meaning in your deeds. 
If you succeed, that day will I be yours. 

CAVENDISH. 

Emma, I'll do the utmost that I can ; 
No effort shall be spared, nor danger shunned. 
But should the fates not favour me, I'll pray 
Thou 'It take my goodwill for my deeds for once. 

lExeunt 
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SCENE IL— ROOM IN THE PALACE. 



King Charles, then Cavendish^ 

kiKg. 
Ha ! Cavendish, my friend, how farest thou ? 
It does me good to see thee once again. 
Fve been so pestered lately ; and we must, 
You know, attend to business. Well, 'tis kind 
Of you to come and see me. By ray faith. 
Our old acquaintance wanted some renewing ; 
You 've kept away of late ; — well, well, I see 
How 'tis, — I have become too old for you. 

CAVENDISH. 

Too old ! your Majesty doth love to jest ; 
True wit, like wine, improves itself by years, — 
And yours, my Liege — 

KING. 

Tush, man, never flatter ; 
I said, but now, that I was grown too old ; 
And faith, for once I think I told the truth ; 
And having so begun, I will continue, 
And tell you, that 'tis full three years since you 
Approached our person witli a friendly face ; 
And yet, before that time, we had been friends ; 
But you would cross my path ; — and now you come. 
All smiles and compliments, to ask a favour. 
I guess its nature. Plead on. Sir, I pray. 

CAVENDISH. 

If that your Majesty doth know I come 

To ask a favour, and hath guessed its nature. 
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My purpose should already be half gained ; 

For if your Majesty be still the same 

I knew you three years since, before we parted 

Upon some difference of opinion, 

There would be now no rancour in your heart ; 

For, anger scarcely found a resting place. 

Even for but a few brief moments, there, 

Against those that had deeply injured you. 

And shall your wrath be kindled against Russell, 

The great and good, who ne'er yi^ronged any man ? 

KING. 

Wronged no man ! he has deeply wronged me^ Sir ; 
Has harbour'd great designs against my rule ; 
He would deprive me of the power to act. 
Or think, or move, but just as he thought fit. 
He would be my protector, my dictator ; 
He would exclude my heirs from the succession. 
I can forgive great injuries, and I have, — 
But when contempt and insult join with them. 
Such things are difficult for kings to bear. 

CAVENDISH. 

The greater sacrifice that 's made for mercy, 
Doth make the gift more royal. O, my Prince, 
Of your prerogatives it is the noblest. 

KING. 

He questioned my prerogative of mercy. 

When bigot fools demanded Stafford's death. 

Ha ! I will show him that I have the power 

He dared to call in question. He shall die, — 

But not a traitor's death of torture. That 

Is the extent of mercy I will show him. 

He thought e'en that too much for poor old Stafford. 

CAVENDISH. 

The King of France doth pray your royal mercy ; 

f2 
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And young Rouvigny hither makes all speed, 
Bringing the promised letter of King Louis. 

KING. 

De Rouvigny shall be right welcome here; 
You, Cavendish, shall help to entertain him. 
But ere he come, Lord Russell will be dead. 
Urge me no longer, now, — you have your answer. ' 

CAVENDISH. 

Patience ; 1 came not hither for myself. 
My Liege, I am but an unskilful pleader ; 
And, to say truth, 'twas not for that I came : 
Nought but your Majesty's kind recognition. 
And subsequent request, encouraged me 
To ask so great a boon. But being refused. 
The cause requires another advocate, — 
The daughter of Southampton waits without. 
And begs an audience, for her father's sake. 

KING. 

Cavendish, you have done ill. If she be here, 
I'm sorry for it, for I must refuse her. 
(At these words, Lady Russell bursts ifiy having over- 
heard tfiem, and falls at the feet of the King. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

O, my dread Liege, unsay those words, I pray. 

And look not harshly on me. I entreat you, 

Grant me your patience. Sire; nay, do not leave me,- — 

I cling to you as unto my last hope 

Of life and happiness. Oh ! spare my Lord, 

And bind the hearts of all his family 

To you, in bonds of love, stronger than death. 

Let not your name be sullied with his blood ! 

Oh, let it not be said, a villain* tried 

To take your life, and that you pardoned him ; 

* Colonel Blood. 
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While«slandered innocence appealed in vain 
To royal justice, from a perjured judge. 

KING. 

A jury of his countrymen did give 

A verdict 'gainst Lord Russell ; how can I 

Question the Court's integrity ? 

LADY RUSSELL. 

My Liege, 
If not for justice' sake, in gratitude 
Hear me, and let remembrance of the past 
Soften your heart to pity. Can it be 
That you forget my father's loyalty ? 
How many times he perilled life to serve you ; 
When, in your utmost need, he was your friend; 
And braved the traitor's death that waited all 
That called you master. When the civil war 
Had much curtailed his means, he did deprive 
Himself of comforts that beseemed his age. 
And of the state befitting his high name. 
That he might furnish you, his king, with fund§, 
To live, as might become your rank, in France. 
Then dreamed he not, his child would have to sucj — 
And, perhaps, to sue in vain, — for one dear life. 
In which her all of happiness was placed. 
As guerdon for that life that he had risked 
So often for your sake. Each night he blessed you, 
And prayed that you might have your own again, 
And taught my infant lips to join his prayer. 
Oh, good my Liege, — oh, let not your return. 
And restoration, which 1 then did pray for. 
Become the cause of all my misery. 

KING. 

I could have wished that you had not come here, — 
I would not cause you sorrow. But the fault 
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Is not with me, — 'tis with your husband, lady. 
We must consult our safety, and the welfare 
Of this our realm ; and both are much endangered 
While he doth live. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

O, think not thus, my Prince, 
Think not thus of him, for his mind is noble : 
He loves you and his country, far too well 
To think of injuring either. O, believe it, — 
And so divest your mind of prejudice ; 
Or, if you will suspect him, let him leave 
The country, never more to take a part 
In its affairs. 

KING. 

But offer all his service 
To William, Prince of Orange ! No, fair lady, 
Believe me, that I do partake your sorrow, 
Being the child of my earliest benefactor. 
It grieves me that I cannot grant your prayer ; 
But destiny is most to blame in this, 
That made Southampton's daughter wed a traitor, {going^ 

LADY RUSSELL. 

Stay, my Lord, hear me yet, — he is no traitor ! 
Hear, but one moment ! All is lost, — he's gone. 

f Pause. Lady Russell sinks an a chair. J 
'Tis over, now. The last fond hope is gone. 
That made my spirit rise above despair : 
Each charm, that bound my soul to life, is flown ; 
Deep sorrow now usurps the heart, where care 
Never, till late, had found a dwelling place. 
Farewell, ye memories of too happy days ! 
Farewell, sweet recollections, fraught with dreams 
Of young affection, once so dearly shared 
With him, who, on his height of virtue, seems 
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The best and noblest of his race, — who dared 
To raise th' indignant protest, in defence 
Of injured worth and trampled innocence. 
Farewell to all ! for when the blood-stained shade 
Of him I love, must always rise among 
The memories of the past that cannot fade, 
But yet will strew no flowers my path along, 
^Twill cast a funeral gleam upon them all, 
Making them sad in his untimely fall. 
And can it be such fate can be for him. 
The great and mighty, erst the nation's hope ? 
Flow, flow, my tears, and give my sorrow scope. 
Until these eyes, too bright for grief, be dim. 
O, would that I were doomed to die with him ! 



SCENE IIL— A ROOM IN MISTRESS 
GWYNN'S HOUSE. 



Mistress Gwynn, sitting doum. Enter to her^ 

Mistress Chiffinch. 

GWYNN. 

Well, my dear Mistress ChiflSnch, what ever can bring 
you here at this hour ? it must be some very extraor- 
dinary piece of court scandal ; concerning which you 
wish either to give or to receive information. 

CHIFFINCH. 

You 've parried my repartee by the artfulness of your 
remark. Mistress Gwynn. You are the court informer ; 
for neither information nor intimation can be had but 
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through you. Have you heard that poor Lionel Charl- 
ton is dead ? 

GWYNN. 

What, he who was married, so lately, to the young 
Lady Talbot? 'Twas a bad match for her, for he was 
very poor. But 'twill be a good thing for the three 
children he had by his first wife ; her family will bring 
them forward. 

CHIFFINCH. 

Not so. His uncle has adopted them, for fear the 
Talbots should make them Papists. 

GWYNN. 

Better still. Without that motive, the old wretch 
would have let them starve. Thanks to prejudice, the 
children are provided for. 

CHIFFINCH. 

I think you are half a Papist yourself. Mistress 
Gwynn. But you can say cutting things whenever you 
please. 

GWYNN. 

'Tis the fashion, my dear. Since I have seen more of 
high life, I have discovered that the most thorough-bred 
are constantly exercising this amiable talent upon one 
another. The cicme of good breeding consists in 
wounding the feelings of one's friends, as deeply and 
delicately as possible, and in such a manner, that they 
can't tell how to resent it. 

CHIFFINCH. 

Mercy on me, how you do chatter ! I shall never be 
able to say the cause of my coming. Have you heard 
what a sum the Earl of Bedford offered to the Duchess 
to save his son's life ? 

GWYNN. 

Don't talk to me about it ; you'll give me the dismals ! 
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' — I can't bear to think of it. What ever can make the 
King so cruel ? 

CHIFFINCH. 

But, only think I IVe heard that she was positively 
afraid to intercede for him. For such a sum, I would 
have interceded, day and night, had I been in her situa- 
tion. Have you been offered any money ? 

GWYNN. 

Oh, I'm not covetous. I would be glad to save any 
person*s life, if I had the opportunity. 

CHIFFINCH. 

Well, that's very fine, certainly. However, if you 
have had money offered to you, and are anxious to have 
an opportunity to try your powers of intercession, you 
must be quick about it. The King, I understand, is in 
high spirits ; and, when I left Whitehall, he was walking 
to and fro, in the great gallery, as if 'twere for a wager. 
You can go to him unannounced. You'll pay me for my 
information, dear? 

GWYNN. 

Yes, if I get any thing. I shall go there immediately. 
The execution is fixed for to-morrow, is it not? 

CHIFFINCH. 

Yes. 

GWYNN. 

Then there's no time to lose. 

CHIFFINCH. 

Success to you. Good evening, dear. \_ExiU 

GWYNN. 

What an avaricious, cold-hearted trull ! Is it really in 
nature that a woman must give up all the best feelings of 
her sex, when that one virtue is sacrificed that men call 
modesty, and of which they themselves have not a grain. 
That she must be doomed perforce to cultivate none but 
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bad passions; and more particularly the basest and 
meanest of all — avarice ? If I thought 'twere thus with 
me, I should hate myself, as the vilest thing that crawls 
upon the earth's surface, when I might have been its 
brightest ornament. I am sadly out of spirits to-day ; 
but 'tis impossible to be always in one humour without 
wearing it out. — (Enter Servant) — What is your 
message — quick ! 

SERVANT. 

Madam, an old gentleman is waiting, who wishes to 
speak to you, as he says, upon very pressing business. 

GWYNN. 

What can he want with me ? 

SERVANT. 

I think, madam, that it is the Earl of Bedford. He 
has been well known in the town some days past. I am 
told he has been visiting every person who possesses 
any influence at all, to entreat they will employ it in 
favour of his son. 

GWYNN. 

Admit him instantly. I guess his motive \_Eant Servant. 

In visiting the mistress of the king. 

The father's love overcomes the noble's pride. 

\ Looking towards the side. 
O, poor old man ; sorrow indeed has made 
Sad havoc on his wasted frame, and left 
But little more for death to do. He seems 
.Scarce able to support himself. 

[_She hastens towards him with interest^ as he enter Sy 
apparently borne down by grief and age. 

Permit me 
To give assistance to your faltering steps. 
Lean on me, sir. Allow me to conduct you. 
You seem'd fatigued and faint. Pray sit down here. 
Here on this couch. You are quite overcome. 
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BEDFORD. 

It is your kindness that o'ercomes me, lady. 

'Tis strange our feelings thus should sport with us I 

Sharp anguish and corroding care of late 

Have been my near and chief companions. 

Sorrow has been so constant at my side. 

That I was grown familiar with her face. 

Many to whom I pressed my earnest suit, 

Met me with cold remarks, or sharp rebukes. 

All this I bore, and none could see the pain 

That rankled in my bosom ; but when you — 

(O pardon me, sweet lady, when I say 

I had not hoped to find you so disposed) 

— When you received me with benignity, 

The unexpected kindness quite unmanned me. 

GWYNN. 

Pray let me know, how is't that I can serve you ? 

BEDFORD. 

The object of my visit here is this : 

I heard your influence with the king was great. 

And I have come to beg you would employ it, 

To save my son tomorrow from the axe. 

And to allow his aged father yet 

To look a little longer on his face. 

GWYNN. 

Is my presumption right, then, that I speak 
Unto the Earl of Bedford ? 

BEDFORD. 

Well-a-day, 
I had forgotten then to tell my name ! 
My brain is much bewildered, for I can 
Remember nothing but my grief, — that is 
So great it smothers every other sense 
In its own mightiness : for when I think 
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On all a father's love had done for him, — 
On all a father's hope had wished for him, — 
How much a father's pride had gloried in him, 
When after thirty years his name was hailed 
With blessings by his countrymen, and he 
Well merited the spotless fame he bore 
For honour, worth, integrity, and truth, — 
When I think on all this, e'en indignation 
Against his savage murderers is o'erwhelm'd 
In one wild overflow of maddening grief. 
O, I would give myself and all I have 
To rescue him from death ! Oh, save him, lady ! 
Save him ! I give one hundred thousand pounds 
If you will but endeavour. 

GWYNN. 

Stay, old man ; 
I will not touch one guinea of thy treasure. 
Though the king's mistress, I am not so base, — 
God pardon me ! Do men think of me thus, — 
That I would from a father's anguish wring 
The price that should redeem his son from death ? 
I'll do my best to save your son, and my 
Reward shall be the merit of that act. 
Which you would have ta'en from me. For my faults 
I hope for heaven's forgiveness ; and that mercy 
Which I do hope for I must show to others, 
And ask no payment for it here on earth. 

BEDFORD. 

How can I ever prove my gratitude ? 

GWYNN. 

I ask no other guerdon for my pains. 

But that which every generous deed doth grant 

Unto the doer. That be mine to merit. 

I haste this moment to the king. 
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BEDFORD. 

May heaven 
Reserve its choicest blessings for your sake, 
Fair Mistress Gwynn. Were but my power of like 
Proportion owith my wish, you should be blessed 
As mortal never was before. Farewell, 
And may you be successful in your suit. 



SCENE IV.— A ROOM IN A HOUSE NEAR 

LINCOLN'S INN. 



Enter Cavendish and a Captain. 

CAVENDISH. 

Captain, you must station one party at the entrance of 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where the execution should take 
place. The other party must be posted about one hun- 
dred yards apart, in such a manner as to attack the 
troops in the rear, and thus divert their attention from 
the principal object. I trust I may contrive his escape 
by other means ; but if I cannot, it must come to this, 
and the fault is not mine. Keep ten men with you, and 
remain with them here until I join you in the morning. 
We shall need some little force, in order to press through 
the crowd, to reach the rest of our fellows. 

CAPTAIN. 

It shall be done, my Lord. 

CAVENDISH. 

I'm sure there will be bloody work. We shall have the 
populace on our side ; and it's much if they don't tear 
the guards to pieces. 'Tis a sad business, but it can't be 
avoided^ I must save him. \_Exeimt, 



1 
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ACT V. 



SCENE L— THE TOWER. 



Lord and Lady Russell. 

RUSSELL. 

The time approaches that must close too soon 

Our last and mournful meeting. Ere we part, 

I would say some few words upon my children — 

But very few — for that I know full well 

To whose care I commit them. For my girls : 

Let them grow up, my dearest, in thy sight. 

So they may see each day thy bright example. — 

No more have I to say on their account. 

But for my son, he will require more care. 

Let ev'ry noble feeling have free scope 

Within his youthful breast ; nor try to check 

Their spreading growth, until they take such root, 

That the world's freezing contact cannot kill them ; 

His tongue be free from craft and flattery ; 

His wealth be for the needy, and his power - 

Be exercised to succour the oppressed ; 

His life, his king's ; his courage, for his country. 

Forgiving ev'ry fault against himself. 

But passing no good office unrewarded. 

Thus shall he live in love and honour here ; 

And when he dies his fame descend to men 

Made glorious with the tide great and good : 

The highest that a man can have on earth. 
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LADY RUSSELL. 

O, my dear Lord, I should be happy now, 

Did I but share your doom. How can I livje, 

Deprived of that society that made 

Alone my life worth envy ? 1 shall have 

No more the dear companion that sharM 

My joys and sorrows. Ev'ry occupation 

Will make me feel my loneliness, — to walk, 

To eat, to sleep ; my friends, the night, the day, 

Will be unwelcome now. My heart will shrink 

When I shall see my children, and remember 

The pleasure that you took in them. My William, 

We had been happy once. — That time is past. 

RUSSELL. 

And now, my dearest Rachel, take my thanjcs 
For all those years of happiness you gave ; 
For, since I saw thee first, the time has passed 
With me most blissfully. My only pang 
In dying is to leave thee, — for my death 
Will serve my country better than my life : 
And for that cause I am content to die. 
But we shall meet again, my dearest love, 
Where tyrants shall disturb our peace no more. 
But for my children's sake live on awhile, 
And let me live in thy remembrance, Rachel ; 
And when o« summer evenings thou shalt stray 
Among the shades of Woburn, think of me. 
And of the many happy years we spent. 
Blest by such love as 'tis the lot of few 
To taste in sweet reality on earth. — 
If then, in thinking of those pleasant days, 
Thou'lt weep for him who fell for England's right. 
Strike off the starting tears that fill thine eyes, 
And tell my William how his father died. 
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And thought it gain to serve his country so. 
And now, farewell. 

LADY RUSSELL. 

Oh, not yet, William, no ! 
There yet is hope, if you would but submit 
To sign a declaration, that you thought 
Resistance to the king was never lawful. 

RUSSELL (reproachfully). 
Wouldst thou advise me to do that, and sink 
An English noble's honour to the dust ? 

LADY RUSSELL (fecovering herself with an effort). 
No, Russell, no. It must not be. Oh, pardon 
That moment's weakness ! I was overcome 
When came the moment of our separation. 
'Tis over now. I would not be the cause 
That you should shun the path were honour points. 
Now think no more of me ; but let your thoughts 
Be all for heaven and for your country. Think 
Upon a nation's gratitude. Thy name. 
That linked with those of Sidney, Hampden, Essex, 
England shall hail among her best and noblest. 
Die like a hero;— die to prove to men 
That virtue lives in spite of tyranny. 
Thy death will rouse the sluggish flame, that burned 
Too low in English hearts. Now, fare thee well ; 
My presence shall not try thy courage mor^. \^ExiU 

RUSSELL [after a pause). 
And now the bitterness of death is past. 

[^Goes to a chair ^ leans his head upon his hand, and 
after some reflection continues. 
'Tis strange : — I feel serene and happy now. 
Sensations near akin to those I had 
In my first merry boyhood's dawn, with all 
Its fresh bewildering joy. Those feelings pass'd 
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Too quickly by. In my spring-time of youth, 

I always sought approval and the favour 

Of those whose praise was all the world to me — 

My masters and instructors. Soon I felt 

That I should seek to merit more than that ; 

I mixed with the gay world, and sought and had 

Applause from men of wit and high esteem. — 

But soon their morals fiU'd me with disgust : 

I cared no longer for their praise, nor sought 

Such fame as they could give. But then, thought I, 

The world — the great wide-spreading world shall be 

My only judge, and I will leave my name 

A great example to posterity ; 

And men shall teach their children, — * Act like Russell.* 

Thus shall my plan of usefulness proceed. 

And I be acting even after death. 

And share in the good deeds of other men. 

Well pleased with this design, I laboured on ; 

And fondly in my youthful pride I thought 

Myself almost a God. But on the first, 

The very first adversity I met with, 

In the experience of ingratitude, 

My youthful ardour cooled ; and what before 

Had seem'd so bright, so fair, so good, so noble 

In man^s condition, took another form. 

Correction was the effect of gibing envy ; 

All emulation was but jealousy ; 

And griping avarice, that some call shrewdness 

And commendable thrift, appeared unto me 

In its own loathsome form undraperied. 

I saw that all humanity did prey 

On its own species; each man overreached 

His fellow man, but most deceived himself, — 

The dupe of passion and of prejudice. 

G 
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The beauteous fabric I had rear'd fell round me ; 

And from the vasty ruin looking forth, 

Amaz'd and in despair, I felt that men 

Were not worth serving more. 

My impulse first, was to go with the rest, 

And act as they did. But first came reflection, 

And then keen observation. Thus I found 

That man would fain be better than he is, 

And always looks with reverence up to good : 

But wearied, and oppressed, and overreach'd, — 

His path ^s beset with snares, while seeming friends 

And open foes, contending, check his progress. 

He is deceived, and then in self-defence. 

He doth become deceiver in his turn : 

Looking on all men as competitors, 

The fear of being overcome, doth make him 

Contend e'en for precedency of shame. 

But when the poetry of life was gone. 

And its delusions passed, there did remain 

My duty to fulfil ; each one is sent 

On earth to do the utmost good he can, — 

And such has been my aim. But my reward ? 

Tomorrow will decide it. 



SCENE II.— GALLERY IN WHITEHALL, 



King Charles {walking to and fro)* 

My wish is gained at last. Tomorrow's dawn 
Will see the traitor's head upon the gates ; 
And I shall now be truly king again, 
Vex'd no more with his opposition, nor 
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In constant dread of some seditious movement, 
Made sacred to the people by his name. 
A fool he was to seek for their applause ; 
To labour for the selfish thick-skulPd herd, 
That hath no intellects but what are sensual, — 
Scarce raised above the instinct of the brute, 
Moved to and fro by slightest accident, 
Or any knave that has the wit to touch 
Its grosser senses. Russell, at the best. 
Is but a simple knave ; though dangerous 
When joined with others, by the influence 
Which his high rank and name may lend to them. 
Fool not to know his proper place i' the state. 
Betwixt contending parties now he lies. 
Hurled to the ground, without support from either. 
There let him lie ; my foot is on his neck. 

lEnter Nell Gwynn. 
But softly, who comes here ? What ! Nelly Gwynn ! 
My Nell, my pretty Nell, what brings thee here 
So late and unannounced. Beshrew my heart 
But I do love to see thee any time. 
Thou art welcome when thou wilt, my pretty Nell. 

GWYNN. 

Thanks for thy welcome, Charles. I'm glad I came 
So opportunely : thou didst frown so fiercely 
When first I entered. Now PU make thee smile, 
Or frown the more. Wilt prove thy love to me ? 

KINO. 

Pooh ! silly girl, thou knowst I love thee dearly. 
What wouldst thou now ? Some other veteran, perhaps. 
Has pushed his scarr'd and weather-beaten visage 
Into thy presence ; begging thee to plead 
For him a pension, — for his son a place. 

g2 
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GWYNN. 

Indeed, my Lord, you are not far from the truth. 

KING. 

Well, so I thought. They'll all come to thee, girl. 

It is provoking, though, thou cam'st not here 

Out of impatience for my company. 

But never mind : I love to see thee, for 

Life, wit, and soul, blaze in thine eyes, my Nelly, 

That sparkle from the bounty of thy heart. 

What wouldst thou with me ? 

GWYNN. 

Wilt thou promise, Charles, 
To grant the boon I come to beg of thee. 

KING. 

Rash promises I never make to women, 

Lest I should be inclined to break them. That's 

A branch of my prerogative with men. 

GWYNN. 

Ah me ! thou hast grown cautious, Charles, of late ; 

Thou lov'st me now no longer. Let it be so. 

I am content, if thou wilt love thyself. 

Nor sacrifice the name that you had won. 

For clemency, at least. Nay, frown not, Charles ; 

But hear me out« Tliis evening came old Bedford 

To beg my intercession for his son. 

Oh ! Charles, could'st thou have seen that aged man, — 

Bow'd down by age, but more bow'd down by grief, — 

Pleading in lowly guise to such as I am. 

That I would make some effort to preserve 

To him the only solace he had left, 

You could not have refus'd his earnest prayer. 

Consider, Charles, an aged man, who has 

Outliv'd all ties, all kindred, — everything 

That made his life so joyous in his youth. 
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With no one living soul to sympathize, 

Or speak of recollections of the past. 

O think upon such desolation ! — think 

Of the heart's loneliness, that must feel itself 

One of another race ! But in the midst 

Of this dark wilderness there yet remained 

One spot of life and comfort left to him, 

To which his heart's affections all were turn'd, — 

Without which nought were left but bleak despair. 

Such is old Bedford. Blast not that green spot 

Of hope and life still left to aged worth. 

Let his son close his eyes, and thou be blest. 

Seek not an old man's curse for thee and thine. 

KING. 

An old man's curse hangs over Russell, now. 

Old Stafford's curse, — to-morrow it will crush him, 

And send his Puritanic soul to hell. 

Unless his death do make atonement. Nell, 

Thou know'st not what thou dost require of me : 

Thou know'st the people not. I know them well ; — 

Think'st thou I have forgot my father's death, 

And their vile exultation at his fate ? 

When Stafford was condemn'd, they did rejoice, 

Because he was a Papist, that should die ; 

Which, to their blockish understanding, means, 

Plotter, idolator, — a thousand terms 

Their Puritanic phrase supplies them with, 

Borrow'd from Scripture, to express their hate 

Against their fellow-countrymen, that hold 

The faith profess'd by their brave ancestors. 

But when they saw his venerable face. 

And long white hair, that the fresh-blowing wind 

Wav'd, on his princely head, so soon to fall 

Beneath the headsman's axe, they did relent : 

And some did cry, God bless him ; others said, 
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" We all believe you innocent, my Lord." 

Had they but said as much two days before, 

I then had saved the poor oppressed man, — 

But 'twas too late. Now, hear me, girl, and mark, — 

Russell or / must fall. His party's strength. 

Can only now be weaken'd by his death. 

Now, listen, Nell : supposing I should fall. 

What would become of thee ? Thou'rt kind, ray Nelly ; 

Thou dost wish well to all^hast injur'd none — 

Hast done great good to many — wouldst not hurt 

The worm that stung thee : — O, I love thee, Nell ! 

Ikisses her. 
Thou think'st that none would do tliee ill ; — poor girl ! 
I tell thee that if I should die, thou wouldst 
Be the first victim of their pious rage ; — 
Thou, the King's harlot — Philistine's Dalilah. 
What other, pretty names, they 'd give to thee, 
I know not — but thou wouldst have store of them, 
And some few stripes to boot. They would despoil thee 
Of all thou hast received from my bounty ; — 
They — the Lord's saints — and keep it for themselves. 

NELL. 

If your anxiety is but for me, 
I pray you think no more on 't : for my part, 
I have more confidence in English hearts ; 
And so should you — 

KING. 

I tell thee, girl, 
I will not be persuaded from my purpose ; 
Therefore, I will not hear thy pleading more. 
Ho ! within there ! lEnter Servant. 

Follow Mistress Gwynn 
Unto her carriage. To-morrow, Nell, 
I give thee leave to plead for what thou will'st. 
Till then, farewell. 
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SCENE IIL~THE TOWER. 



Cavendish. — Russell. 

cavendish. 
Russell, my friend, how far'st thou ? It has been 
A fearful night. Thou art soon stirring, truly. 
The storm that raged so fierce, an hour ago, 
Must have disturbed you. 

RUSSELL. 

Else, I had rested well. 
Cradled in happy dreams of other days, 
Methought, in sleep, that I was young again. 
In the spring time of life, — in love's bright dawn, — 
When old Southampton brought his daughter first 
To Woburn Abbey. Cavendish, 'tis strange. 
That, after our sad parting-scene last night, 
The recollection of my happiest day 
Should be so very perfect in my sleep. 
That the delusion seem'd reality ; 
Even so bright and fair. It seem'd to me, 
I walk'd with Rachel in my father's park. 
At the hour when the sun, at eventide. 
Cast the broad shadows of the giant oaks 
Athwart the quiet glade through which we stroU'd ; 
The fresh dipt meadows' scent was borne upon 
The evening breeze, that gently fann'd our cheeks, 
And all around was peace. Thus paced we on. 
And listened to the nightingale's sweet song. 
'Twas then 1 told my heart's true love to her, — 
The only one I ever loved on earth ; 
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Her happy, grateful look, and maiden blush, 
Said more than words, — my suit was not rejected. 
I clasp'd her to my beating heart ; —just then. 
An anxious sense of insecurity 
Came o'er my mind ; I look'd up, and beheld, 
Around, above, the clouds were blackening. 
The crashing thunder seem'd to shake the earthy 
And from my happy dream of early love, 
I woke to separation and to death. 

CAVENDISH. 

Say not, to death, my friend ; you shall not die. 

But listen to me : I have form'd a plan, 

Which cannot fail to save you. Now dispatch ; 

And, ere the daylight break, let's change our garments ; 

Our height is just the same, and our appearance 

Differs not much. When you will leave this place. 

Walk round the Tower, to the right : there you will find 

Your faithfiil servant, Holden, who will guide 

Your steps to where a ship is all prepar'd 

To take you hence to Holland. Quick, my Lord ! 

Why do you tarry when each moment bears 

A portion of your life ? 

RUSSELL (taking both his hands J, 

My noble George I — 
Thou model of true friendship, and the flower 
Of gallantry and courage — should it be 
That I be cause to cloud thy destiny. 
And check thy brilliant course, here leaving thee 
To pine, in long confinement, or to die ? 
For thou wouldst never be forgiven. In what 
Is my life better than thine own, my friend. 
That thou shouldst wish to give it for my sake ? 
No ! 'twas a foolish thought of thine, although 
I love thee better for it. 
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CAVENDISH. 

But I tell thee» 
If thou wilt not do this, more lives will yet 
Be sacrificed to save you than that one. 
I have two hundred gallant fellows ready, 
Who are resolved to save you, or to die. 
Despite yourself, you shall be rescued. 

RUSSELL. 

George ! 
Art mad ? what wouldst thou do ? Who made tJiee 
Arbiter of my fate? Hast thou the right 
To take the lives of innocent men, because 
They do the duty they 're compelled to do ? 
How canst thou answer for the misery 
That thou wouldst be the cause of? After all, 
Tis more than likely thy attempt would fail. 

CAVENDISH. 

But think, my friend, upon your wife — ^your children ! 

RUSSELL. 

I think upon their wives and children, who 
Might fall in your attempt to rescue me. 

CAVENDISH. 

Must, then, injustice never be resisted ? 

RUSSELL. 

So long as the resistance be imprudent 
It never must ; for thus oppression would 
Have greater hold to exercise its sway. 
Believe me, George, my death will do more hurt 
To Charles'* ill-supported power, than all 
Your ill-timed efforts at resistance would. 
Even after years of bloodshed. Ev'ry act 
Of cold premeditated cruelty, — 
Each insult to humanity — doth bring 
A tenfold vengeance on the perpetrator. 
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(The pnson-doar is opened by the Warden 8^ Sheriffs. 

During this tinier the room u being Jllled with 

Guards J 
'Tis the worst policy that kings can take. 
Now I have done with time, and ev'ry thought 
Must be eternity's. Farewell, my friend ; 
If memory be living after death,— 
If there be still a sympathy between 
The souls of those that die, and those that live, 
rU think of thee and thy fidelity ; — 
ril be by thee, my friend, at thy last hour ; 
And, standing on the threshold of this world, 
Thy soul shall meet a kindred spirit there, 
To welcome thee to realms that know but space 
For limit to the liberty of thought. 

CAVENDISH. 

O, Russell, Russell ! O, my noble friend, 

Is't thus that I must lose thee ? Can it be ? 

While three-fourths of a nation will deplore thee, — 

While thousands weep around to see thee fall, 

That some few men should dare to lay their hands, 

With sacrilegious violence, upon 

The model of true worth, who did unite 

The moral and the princely qualities 

In such sweet blending, that all hearts were won. 

Thou wast a nation's love, — and here thou fall'st. 

Surrounded by a million mourning friends. 

What folly ! what delusion is all this? 

RUSSELL. 

Did I not grieve to see thee so excited. 
Thy passion would provoke me to a smile. 
Commend me to my wife and children ; tell them. 
That my last thoughts were given to Heaven, and them. 
Now I am ready. Farewell, Cavendish. 

[^Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV.— ROOM IN A HOUSE NEAR 

LINCOLN'S INN. 



The Captain, and ten or a dozen men, armed* 

CAPTAIN. 

It's rather strange that my Lord Cavendish has not 
yet honored us with his company. I begin not to relish 
this business very much : perhaps our design has been 
discovered. 

FIRST MAN. 

Why, Captain, you were frightened out of your wits, 
when you heard what a force was to accompany the 
prisoner. 

CAPTAIN. 

No ; that's impossible, for I must have lost my wits 
when the Lord Cavendish persuaded me to embark in 
this mad scheme. 

SECOND MAN. 

But were you really frightened out of your wits. Cap- 
tain? 

CAPTAIN. 

Why, Bob Boaster says I was, whom I certainly shall 
not venture to contradict ; and I have confessed that I 
had lost them before, — so that, after that, I can't pre- 
tend to recollect anything about the matter. 

FIRST MAN. 

You don't seem to care much about your reputation 
as a man of courage, if one may judge from your words. 

CAPTAIN. 

Oh, — if I valued your good opinion, I would not 
speak so. 
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FIRST MAN. 

Very likely. But I might mention what you say, to 
others. 

CAPTAIN. 

Very true ? but who would believe you ? 

FIRST MAN. 

I think impertinence will riot serve your turn now. 

CAPTAIN. 

That's the reason I mean to be particularly civil to 
you, — which is more than you are entitled to. But 
hark ye, friend : most persons say more than they mean, 
— some mean more than they say. Take care you don't 
say too much. 

THIRD MAN. 

What's the use of quarrelling now ? we shall have to 
stand by one another, in the scuffle. I wonder the 
Lord Halifax did not interest himself for Lord Russell. 

CAPTAIN. 

Folks say, that Halifax has become a Papist, and is^ 
therefore, one of the Duke of York's party. 

THIRD MAN. 

Halifax a Papist ! Nonsense. 

CAPTAIN. 

'Tis reported, that he sent for the Duke's Confessor ; 
and, after half-an-hour's conversation on the weather, 
declared himself convinced by the force of his arguments. 

THIRD MAN. 

But how could talking about the weather convert a 
man? 

CAPTAIN. 

Oh, he enquired which way the wind blew, and having 
discovered that it was blowing strong from Rome, he 
squared the main-yard, put the helm about, and made 
all sail into port. 
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FIRST MAN. 

In my opinion, he was right, if he saw his way clear. 
What does it matter what a man*s religion is ? 

CAPTAIN. 

A man, who is of that opinion, should profess none. 
Hypocrisy does harm to all religions, by weakening 
principle, which it is their object to teach. But the 
people are all mad about these things, now. The 
Puritans have the best of it amongst the old women. 
I wonder what the profits of that concern are ? 

THIRD MAN. 

That can only be correctly ascertained in the next 
world. I suspect they'll be indicted there for usury. 
I hope the devil won't catch us this morning, that's all. 

CAPTAIN. 

Oh, I'm not so much afraid of him to-day, for we are 
engaged in a good cause for once in our lives. But here 
comes the Lord Cavendish. . (Enter Cavendish.) ,We 
are all ready, my Lord. 

CAVENDISH. 

I thank you. Captain ; but nothing will be required of 
you. Lord Russell is determined not to be saved ; and 
gave me such good reasons for his determination, that I 
could not insist that he should. The reward that I pro- 
mised, you shall have, without the work. 

CAPTAIN. 

No, my Lord; I have served many years, and have 
had my share of blows ; but I never took pay yet for 
nothing. I'm not going to begin that now ; — you can 
give my share to the others. 

FIRST MAN. 

I shall take my share, though. I don't understand 
being kept up all night for nothing. 
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THIRD MAN. 

This Russell is a fine fellow. 

ALL. 

True to the last. 

CAVENDISH. 

He is a great and good man, and as such let him be 
rem^nbered. 



SCENE v.— LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS. 



Scaffold erected^ surrounded by soldiers and the popu- 
lace. Enter Russell, the Sheriffs, 8^c. — Drs. 
TiLLOTsoN and Burnet, S^c. 

RUSSELL. 

Say, Master Sheriff, can I be permitted 
To address the populace assembled here ? 

SHERIFF. 

My Lord, you may be gratified in that. 

RUSSELL. 

Then thus, my fellow-countrymen, I speak 
The latest accents you will hear from one. 
Who loved you well, and served you in his life. 
And trusts his death may aid your cause yet more. 
Securely mantled in my innocence, 
I yet would fain be confident that all 
That witness here my death — all England — should 
Be well convinced that I was never guilty 
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Of the black crime for which I was condemned. 

And for that purpose I address you now : 

And do most solemnly declare, that all 

The treason I am guilty of, was this, — 

That I did hear discoursed, among my friends. 

Some propositions that might pass for such : 

But when was it an English noble's province, 

To play the informer's part, and that I would not ; 

Although I did dissuade them from their purpose. 

And doing thus I served my king far better. 

So much, then, for myself; and now to you, 

And for your sakes, I do address my words, — 

I would that Englishmen were all united. 

Blending their interests for the common good, 

Casting off prejudice and party zeal, 

Religious bickerings, fanatic feuds, 

That only serve to tear the state asunder. 

Leaving our country open to her foes ; 

And here upon the scaffold, I denounce 

Eternal infamy upon the wretch 

That would plant discord amongst British hearts, 

To satisfy his vile and selfish ends, — 

Blunting his feelings to a nation's woe. 

The like unto those perjured men, who turn 

The ends of justice, murderers by law. 

Whose victim I am now, but with the hope 

That I shall be their latest sacrifice. 

For, to my countrymen, I prophecy 

That this is their beginning of bright days ; 

Therefore, I beg them not to seek revenge, 

Nor be cast down at my untimely fall ; 

But when 'tis over, let each Englishman 

Walk home more proudly, feeling that himself, 
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When called upon, would make that sacrifice, 
Which I make now, whene'er his countiy may 
Require her brave sons' lives in her defence. 
Now, Master Sheriff, lead me to my death. 

\The curtain falls as he kneels before the block.) 



FINIS. 
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